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The Forward Thrust 


There they were! In front of them lay 
the Sea of Reeds; behind them were the 
troops of Pharaoh. To Moses came the 
order from God Himself, “Tell the people 
to go forward!” At His command an east 
wind began to blow strongly enough to 
create a way of escape for Israel and a path 
of destruction for its enemies. God’s word 
is always one of power. When He speaks 
things begin to move — forward! In fact, 
His action is at times His first word, giv- 
ing promise of more to come. 

The Scriptures tell us of His mighty acts 
in days gone by: the call of Abraham, the 
Exodus, the choice of David’s house, and 
the return of a remnant from Babylon. On 
the level of history there was nothing to 
distinguish these occurrences from other 
events. Yet as God's prophets were enabled 
to see and tell, there was movement here, 
along a line into the future. These hap- 
penings were part of a redemptive se- 
quence, drawn, like the net of the parable, 
through the breakers of human activity. 
In their significance for man’s salvation 
they were manifestations of power har- 
nessed by divine grace. In them God re- 
vealed Himself as the Lord of history and 
of nature, intent on man’s salvation. Again 
and again God demonstrated His utter 
faithfulness to the promises He had given. 

To the prophets God gave insight into 
His ways. Yet God’s promises and actions 
were so big with assurances of great things 
to come that His very prophets felt the 
need to search their own utterances, won- 
dering when all these events would get 





their full meaning (1 Peter 1:10, 11), 
They looked confidently into the years yet 
to come. In this respect, as in many others, 
their words differed from that of seers in 
other nations. At the very height of their 
civilization, citizens of Athens, for ex- 
ample, heard their poets and saw their 
artists depict the great events of days gone 
by, the age of Homer's heroes. The future, 
however, held only “exile from Argos.” 
Nort so Israel's prophets, for these served 
and proclaimed a God of promises yet to 
be fulfilled. 

Then came the solution: the Incarna- 
tion, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the creation of the church 
on “the fiftieth day.” Jesus of Nazareth 
came as the unveiling of God’s many 
secrets. In His life and work the forward 
thrust of God’s Word became incarnate. 
In His wake came apostles as heralds of 
all that God had done for men. They had 
a direct word from the King. Theirs was 
the task of sounding it out and transmit- 
ting it to generations yet to come — to us! 
Behind all this is “the command of God, 
our Savior” (Titus 1:3). The friction of 
the centuries has not worn down the thrust 
of that order. We have been caught up 
by it to move along through life, against 
a strong east wind, into the land of our 
final liberation. We are under orders to 
move forward, and the very telling of this 
fact embodies the forward thrust of God's 
promises, propelling us and others toward 
the consummation of our redemption. 


MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
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Declaring God's Glory Through 


Welfare Work* 


ECLARE God's Glory,” a great church 

body insisted as it met in conven- 
tion, and no one could fault it for hav- 
ing chosen anything less than the highest 
as the standard for measuring its past 
and the purpose of all its doing in the 
present and the objective of all its planning 
for the future. After all, it is called of God 
out of the darkness of self-governed and 
self-motivated action into the glorious light 
of being God-governed and God-motivated 
so that it might show forth His praises and 
not the destructive wonders of which man 
is capable. It has nothing to say unless in 
the humble obedience of faith it first prays, 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” It has 
no task unless it cries up from the dust of 
its brokenness, “Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” It has no purpose unless it is 
constantly renewed by the pressing urgency 
of its Lord’s “Follow Me.” And it has no 
future unless it constantly forgets those 
things which are behind and looks forth 
unto those things which are before so that 
it presses toward the mark for the prize 
of its high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
The very fact of its existence does not say 
much about itself but everything about 
Him who is willing to be its God. For the 
church even to be is a declaring of the 
glory of God, for the church is the tangible 
expression of what is the meaning of 
gtace, the open-armed invitation to all to 





* A paper delivered at a meeting of the 
Midwest Agency Executives of the Lutheran 
Health and Welfare Agencies, Chicago, III. 





By WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


come in order that the Lord might have 
mercy upon all, for He is all Mercy. 


Gop’s GLORY DETERMINED BY GOD 
HIMSELF 


It shouldn't be too strange then that a 
church body should insist that all its doing 
be a declaring of the glory of God. But by 
much the same token it shouldn’t be con- 
sidered so exceptional that the avowed in- 
tent stands as a very evident rebuke to all 
who are not met with her. Is there any 
group which writes God somewhere into 
its constitution that does not claim the 
same for itself? Isn't it right here that the 
great divisions occur and are justified be- 
cause all maintain that in even diametrically 
opposed ways they are seeking the same 
glory of the same God? The bulk of the 
instances that we find in the Scriptures are 
not so much deliberate defection from 
God as attempts to show forth God's glory 
according to some standard other than that 
which was determined by God Himself. 
In other words, it was what man thought 
was God’s glory instead of being a dec- 
laration of what God Himself had first 
declared to be His glory. When the Chil- 
dren of Israel worshiped the golden calf, 
even this was an attempt to declare the 
glory of God. Surely the people did not 
maintain that this figure, which had been 
created before their eyes, was the God that 
had brought them out of the bondage of 
Egypt. Why, they could still see traces 
here and there of what they themselves had 
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put into the making of this god. Their 
trouble was that there appeared to be no 
longer any evidence from God as there 
had been evidence through Moses, and so 
they determined to make some evidence for 
themselves. Much the same can be said for 
the false prophets that are so severely re- 
buked for misleading the people of God. 
They cried out “Peace, peace,” when there 
was no peace. But the fact of the matter 
is that there was peace, visible, tangible, 
present peace, and the only one who in- 
sisted that there wasn’t was Jeremiah, who 
interpreted what he saw in the light of 
what God said and not in the light of 
what was evident. But the false prophets 
were drawing the only conclusion that so 
manifestly stared them in the face; they 
were interpreting the doings of God by 
their own knowledge and not by His rev- 
elation. 

Now this should cause us to be at least 
a little wary with regard to ourselves. “De- 
clare the glory of God!” “Declare the glory 
of God!” Not only does everyone insist 
upon this so that our declaration of it 
is far from unique, but practically every 
wrong move within the church has been 
made with that as its stated purpose, and 
practically every sectarian effort has that 
as its avowed objective. It’s something like 
the Scriptures and our very facile sugges- 
tion that everyone return to the Scriptures. 
Not a single heresy has ever arisen that did 
not pretend to have its basis in Scriptures. 
What does this mean for us? It means 
that even the choosing of a theme like 
“Declare God’s Glory” is in itself no guar- 
antee that we will do precisely what our 
theme suggests but might be evidence of 
personal arrogance and therefore the at- 
tempt to declare our own glory under the 


guise of showing forth God's, and it might 
even be the pronouncement of our own 
judgment. This is not only possible, but 
it is the inevitable result unless the glory 
is the glory of the living God and the de- 
claring is on His terms. 


Often our real difficulty is that in the 
use of words which are so familiar to us 
by constant use and even overuse, we iden- 
tify the fact of our using them with actu- 
ally knowing what they mean and the 
equivalent of doing what they declare. 
What is the glory of God? It is that by 
which He Himself demonstrates that He 
is God. It is not so much what He is in 
Himself as how He shows Himself to us, 
how we are permitted to know Him and 
hear Him and speak about Him. This is 
not the Light unapproachable, otherwise in 
the very terms themselves we would be 
barred. This is not the ineffable Majesty, 
otherwise who would not be consumed 
in reaching toward it? This is not the un- 
speakable Holiness which is the very na- 
ture of God, otherwise who would not be 
utterly repelled by the knowledge that we 
are all sinners? The glory of God is what 
God is for us: the Light which approaches 
us in order to make us light in Himself; 
the Majesty which stoops so low that it 
can lift us up; the Holiness by which God 
Himself makes us holy. Thus it is that we 
see the fullness of the glory of God, not 
in some stretching beyond ourselves, not 
in some standing on the tiptoes of our 
highest imagination, not in building a lad- 
der with our reason step by step and by 
our personal morality elevating step above 
step until we are far beyond what man 
can ordinarily reach; the fullness of the 
glory of God is to be seen in the face of 
Jesus Christ. He is Immanuel, God with 
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us, and he that has seen Him has seen the 
Father, and there is no coming to the 
Father but by Him. If you would know 
the Way of God you must know Jesus. 
If you would know the Truth of God you 
must believe in Jesus. If you would be in 
the life of God you must be in Jesus. There 
is no other God, and there is no other glory 
of God. Surely, no professing Christian 
would seriously want to cavil at this. 


How Gop’s GLORY Must BE DECLARED 


What, then, is meant by “declaring” the 
glory of God? What else can it mean ex- 
cept that in word and in deed, in organ- 
ization and in organizational action, we 
give expression to Jesus Christ, not merely 
that we pontifically pronounce the name 
and give it prominence in all of our pro- 
ceedings, but that Christ Jesus be born 
again in us, so that in us and through us 
He is able to express Himself today even 
as He did through the body which was 
born of the Virgin Mary. God has given 
Him the name which is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord. Why?—to the glory of 
God the Father. Whatever we think about 
and plan must be the result of letting the 
mind be in us which was also in Christ 
Jesus, such a mind that He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross. Whatever we do 
can by no stretch of the imagination be 
self-devised and therefore self-doing, other- 
wise we hold to equality with God as some- 
thing to be snatched and held at all costs 
and thereby give evidence that the mind 
of Christ is not in us and we are not de- 
claring the glory of God. Whatever we 
suffer dare never be because we insist on 


having our own way or withdraw into an 
aloofness of godlike being right and are 
intent upon the search for godlike serenity. 
It can never be anything else but bearing 
in our bodies the marks of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and filling up the measure of His 
suffering, because we know the power of 
His resurrection and are made conformable 
to His death. Anything other than that is 
still the attempt to show forth our own 
glory, because we are still on our own and 
are out after our own. 


Here, then, is the place of decision, Jesus 
Christ; and only in Him can we evaluate 
whether we speak arrogantly when we 
say, “Declare God’s glory,” and whether 
we speak our own judgment, or whether 
this that God is and would be to all men 
is actually shown forth by us. If our being 
as church is of our own making so that 
we are neatly structured for carrying out 
the plans that we make and properly or- 
ganized for putting into operation what 
we think should be done, then it is very 
possible that we have created a golden calf 
for ourselves, not in opposition to God, 
mind you, but to give expression to what 
we maintain is the glory of God. If we 
examine ourselves only in the light of sta- 
tistics and let our projections be deter- 
mined merely by what has evidently been 
the growth of the church, then it may well 
be that we have become false prophets, 
not in that we change the message of God 
but in that we read what has been done 
and what shall yet be in terms of what we 
can see and determine for ourselves. This 
is our “Peace, peace,” while some lonely 
Jeremiah is eating his heart out because he 
must declare differently and the message of 
the Lord is a fire in his bones that con- 
sumes him into disgrace instead of build- 











ing him up into popular recognition among 
the professed people of God. It has been 
stated somewhat facetiously that Luther 
would have trouble getting into the church 
which is called by his name today; but in 
somewhat the same vein it should be 
asked most solemnly just where Jesus 
Christ would fit into our councils, what 
hearing He would receive, and what way 
He would walk. We do not read our Scrip- 
tures or ourselves aright if we think that 
any of it would be anything but a repeti- 
tion of what is already on record. In fact, 
failure to see that, is precisely the thing 
that would cause us to repeat the record 
because we would be the scribes and Phar- 
isees of our day and we would not lack for 
elders among the people either. Our gath- 
erings, God help us, would still be efforts 
at getting this Jesus out of the way of our 
own plans and own programs. His way 
among us would lead to the cross, and all 
His disciples would still forsake Him and 
flee unless some had already joined Judas 
or were standing at the fires of the 
world warming themselves to see what the 
end would be. He would not be elevated 
to some podium but would again be raised 
upon a cross as long as we are the people 
who maintain that we would never do that 
to our God but are rather the people who 
really show forth His glory. This too must 
be involved in declaring God's glory, other- 
wise we have set ourselves apart into a 
class by ourselves, and we fail even to see 
what the glory of God is for us. This is 
why church life in order to declare God’s 
glory is ongoing repentance, moment by 
moment living on the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, day by day following after 
because we have not yet arrived, always 
showing forth the glory of God in terms 
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of being what God regards us in Christ 
and not in terms of being what we are 
in ourselves, not even as church members, 
not even as professing Christians. The 
only thing that we can ever offer God that 
He will not despise is a broken and con- 
trite heart, and the only good pleasure that 
God has is in His Son Jesus Christ, so 
that only in Him is God well pleased with 
us, only in Him are we the beloved of 
God. 

So it is that the church is always the 
place of judgment, and we cannot under 
any circumstances show forth the glory of 
God if we refuse to let ourselves be judged. 
If at any time, even now as a church or- 
ganization, we say that we have no sin, 
we are merely deceiving ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. Significantly, Jesus 
taught His church to pray the Lord's 
Prayer; it was not the world, not the mani- 
festly and openly wicked that He urged 
to pray for forgiveness, but us, the very 
ones who seek to hallow His name that 
His kingdom might come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. This is 
our true humility because it is a humbling 
which God Himself has wrought, a hum- 
bling by which we recognize that at our 
very best we still do not produce and 
achieve for God but must always pray that 
it be done by Him to us as well as through 
us and then, on top of that, must still ask 
for forgiveness because, in spite of His very 
best efforts, we are still so imperfectly ac- 
cessible to Him that we still are not what 
He would have us be. This is the black 
background against which the glory of 
God must always be held if it is truly to 
be declared. This is the deep bass which 
must be present if the great melody of 
God is to be heard as His glory. 
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But how is the church to go about this 
whole matter of actively declaring the 
glory of God, in other words, by its activ- 
ity let the glory of God be seen and heard? 
The simplest would be to retire from all 
activity and planning and programming, 
because in a measure it is all doomed to 
failure anyway; it is all going to end up 
with our necessary praying God to for- 
give us. Thus it would be far better if 
we would simply concern ourselves with 
our own personal apprehension of God's 
glory and declare it by the evidence which 
we give of personal Christlikeness. This 
is the temptation to which monasticism 
succumbed, but it is a temptation to which 
we are also subject. The church is always 
tempted to limit its declaration of the glory 
of God both in terms of the declaring and 
in terms of the glory. Just take for a mo- 
ment this matter of Christlikeness. What 
do we think of usually? Some type of de- 
votion to God that is better devotion than 
what we are demonstrating now, even 
some kind of faith that is stronger than 
the faith which we have at present. Now 
there can be no doubt that this is Christ- 
likeness, because the theme of His life was 
that He was come to do the will of God 
and finish His work, and the strength of 
His life was that faith which held to God 
even when God manifestly forsook Him 
on the cross. And so we work for this 
kind of dedication to God in the church, 
and we use the instruments of Word and 
Sacrament so that God might create faith. 
Nor should we be deceived here. This is 
what the church is for, because only so 
can man be saved, only so can man be tfe- 
stored to that oneness with God which is 
everlasting life. This is a very real insight 
into what is the genuine need of man, for 





what shall it profit him if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, or 
what shall we have given if we have given 
him all without offering him Christ! 


THE Bopy, TOO, THE OBJECT OF 
THE CHURCH’S CONCERN 


But we can still be deceived here by 
perverting the insight through overem- 
phasis, which becomes misemphasis. It is 
true that the church has often succumbed 
to idealism, and has not kept the skirts of 
its theology as clean as they might be. So 
the church has often made the fatal divi- 
sion between soul and body in man in 
such a way that one could become more 
the object of its concern than the other 
and certain areas of man’s life could cheer- 
fully be turned over to outside agencies 
because they did not properly fall into the 
sphere of church activity. But I would 
submit that its failure has not been pri- 
marily due to accepting a division of man 
which is entirely of man’s own devising. 
It has been failure in the only area where 
the church can fail as church, in the area 
of its very being, that is, in the area of 
faith; it has been failure in carrying out 
what is its intrinsic purpose, its reason for 
being, the showing forth of the glory of 
Him who has called it out of darkness into 
His marvelous light. If the glory of God 
is God in His dealings with man, God 
stepping out of His being in Himself in 
order that He might be God to man, even 
God to man the sinner, then this is God 
the Creator as well as God the Redeemer 
and Sanctifier; then it is God as He has 
made me as well as God as He has saved 
me; then it is the God who gives me all 
I need for the support and wants of the 
body as well as the God who so loved me 
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that He gave His Son into death for me; 
then it is the God who defends me against 
all danger, guards, and protects me from 
all evil, as well as the God who would have 
me live in His Son’s kingdom and serve 
Him in everlasting righteousness, inno- 
cence, and blessedness. God the living 
God, God the holy Triune God, God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is not three 
gods, nor is there hierarchy in His Being. 
He only is God, and He is the Triune God 
in all of His revelation to me, in all of 
His activity over against me, so that He, 
the Triune, is God, my Savior. This is why 
Jesus could urge total trust in God, be- 
cause He is the God who clothes the fields 
and feeds the fowl of the air and so is 
bound to clothe and feed us, even when 
we are of little faith, This is why Jesus 
could guarantee that as we seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
all these things without which we cannot 
live would be added unto us. This is why 
Jesus would not deny God for the sake of 
bread, tempt God for the sake of proving 
what He trusted, or worship other than 
the true God for the sake of obtaining 
what belongs to God alone. This is why 
the Apostle can remind us that whether 
we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we do 
all to the glory of God. 


Now far from putting any special value 
upon certain parts of man, this takes man 
‘seriously for what man is, in all his needs, 
in all his parts, in the sum total of all that 
‘goes to make him man. The amazing thing 
is that the church as instrument of God in 
His dealings with men for showing forth 
‘His glory, as the body of Christ for being 
today to men what Christ was in His day 
and still would be in our day through us, 
should have done some choosing here, as 


though its activity can be its own choice 
if it declares the glory of God. The church 
has been willing to be the mouth of God 
in proclaiming what is His Word, but it 
has not been as willing to be the hand of 
God for the distribution of His blessings 
as Creator. The church has not been arro- 
gant in maintaining that none other than 
God Himself was doing the beseeching 
when it pleaded with men, “Be ye recon- 
ciled to God,” but it has seemed to shy 
away from representing the God who 
causes His sun to shine and His rain to 
fall upon the just and upon the unjust. It 
might even be that in this virtual denial 
of God the Creator the church has been 
instrumental in bringing into being and 
fostering the doctrine of evolution as a de- 
nial of God the Creator and helps the state 
toward becoming the god that it would al- 
ways be by turning over to it what are the 
church’s functions and therefore God's 
glory. One thing is certain, and that is 
that the church must repent of being less 
than it might have been and so helping 
people to be selfish even in their helping 
of others instead of being merciful even as 
their Father in heaven is merciful. The 
work is done, and the needs are met, be- 
cause God is always the Creator and the 
Preserver, but the church is not declaring 
this His glory, and so men misinterpret it 
and make it the glory of man, the goodness 
of man, the elevation of man into being 
god. And man never needs any help in 
this direction, least of all from the church. 


CHRIST TOOK CARE OF ALL THE 
NEEDS OF MEN 


We can turn to Christlikeness and find 
that here, too, we are a long way from at- 
taining that similarity which is implied in 
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the word. We would never in any way set 
Jesus up as an Example at the expense of 
His being Savior, make Him our Teacher 
without owning Him as our Redeemer, 
urge Him as Model without offering Him 
as Substitute. But just what did He do, 
He whose life was a doing of the will of 
Him that sent Him and a finishing of His 
work? He went about doing good, and 
His preaching was the interpretation of 
the good He was doing. He entered into 
every sort and condition of man in order 
that man under all circumstances and con- 
ditions might know that God is Love. He 
Himself bare our infirmities in His own 
body, and by His stripes we are healed. 
In fact, He took a body precisely that He 
might be the Word made flesh, so that 
He could dwell among us and we might 
behold the glory of God, full of grace and 
truth. He took it precisely that He might 
be in all things like as we are, yet without 
sin, so that His body might be both the 
instrument of God’s approach to us and 
the instrument of God’s salvation for us. 
In what similar sense are we the body of 
Christ? We say that we are members one 
of another for the edifying of the body, 
but edifying for what? Only in order that 
we might be edified, something like edifi- 
cation for edification’s sake, building up 
the church for the sake of building up the 
church? Never! Otherwise we end up 
with that satisfied Christianity which is as 
smug as it is wealthy, as sterile as it is 
constantly concerned with nothing more 
than its own spiritual temperature and its 
own possibility of getting into heaven. 
The church is edified so that all the mem- 
bers working together, receiving help and 
nourishment and service from one another, 
are able to declare the glory of God, are 
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in their being a declaration of the glory 
of God, as was the Christ who dwelt 
among us that we might behold God’s 
glory. God is the God who reaches out to 
men’s needs whatever they are, and Christ 
is the Christ who entered into all the needs 
of men as an act of self-sacrifice, and we 
are the church that would remain aloof 
from the needs of men, unsoiled by their 
dirt, unbloodied by their blows as we seek 
to help them, honored and respected and 
not despised any more, because we do not 
consort with publicans and sinners, because 
we can play the part of the priest and the 
Levite so well that we no longer cause 
others to blush as they follow us and pass 
by on the other side? Christlikeness, we 
say, and we have a place, a pleasant place 
where to lay our heads while there still 
are many who do not have. Christlikeness, 
we say, and the leper never knows our 
touch, the hungry never eats our little 
which is greatly multiplied under the bless- 
ing of God, the outcast never knows what 
it means for us to sit down at a well and 
talk with him for hours. Christlikeness, we 
say, and we have never gone cold so that 
others might be warm, we have never 
gone thirsty that others might have to 
drink, we have never given so much away 
that we literally had to live by every word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God. 
Christlikeness, we say, and the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give His life a ransom for 
many. Christlikeness, we say, and Jesus 
having loved His own, He loved them 
unto the end, and Jesus knowing that the: 
Father had given all things into His hands 
and that He was come from God and went 
to God, He riseth from supper, and laid 
aside His garments, and took a towel, and: 
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girded Himself. After that He poureth 
water into a basin and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith He girded Himself. We 
still do not know what He there did to us, 
much less do we know why. And we still 
wonder why the intelligent world will not 
even listen to us when it sees the openly 
godless more godlike than we are, when 
it has nothing that it can see from us that 
will compel it to glorify God, whose glory 
is evidenced by our good works. It puts 
on its own drives to help because we will 
not help. Maybe we still want to be called 
Master and Lord without even touching 
another's foot. Maybe we want to be the 
body of Christ as it is ascended far above 
all heavens, without following in His steps 
of suffering, His being Christ in total self- 
giving. 

As church we need to hear this again 
and again for our repentance and for our 
becoming that to which we are called by 
God. We need also to realize that we are 
worse than wrong if we merely correct 
with a gesture, so that now we also do 
some welfare work. This underemphasis 
is still misemphasis because it is a mis- 
understanding of man, of the being of the 
church, and the function of the church as 
it is commissioned to show forth the glory 
of God. But surely if ever coals were car- 
ried to Newcastle this would be it because 
this is precisely the kind of objection that 
you have been raising. Only be sure that 
you do not attempt to take the conclusion 
without accepting the premises, and per- 
haps in this sense we would play the part 
of Amos. You will recall how he gave 
sermon after sermon to the people of 
Israel and lambasted everyone all around. 
Daily the crowds grew larger, and daily 


the people grew more vociferous in their 
approval of his message. They could 
scarcely be constrained any longer, when 
he took his hardest crack at Judah, because 
then the people felt that this was the final 
vindication of themselves. But last and 
not least came Israel herself with the full 
force of God’s judgment resting upon it, 
and suddenly Amos lost his popularity. 
Israel could not hear her own judgment in 
that which was spoken upon the other 
nations. This is also a failing of our own. 
The church still needs to be called to re- 
pentance, but remember it is the church 
of which we claim to be part and parcel 
and therefore stand in equal need of re- 
pentance. The church’s theology of man 
dare not be grounded in what ancient Plato 
or modern men have determined, dare not 
express man’s need in terms of welfare 
only and not the glory of God. 


WELFARE WORK MUST REFLECT 
Gop’s LOVE 


We still are not declaring the glory of 
God though we take over the whole wel- 
fare program of the state if it is not God, 
the gracious, merciful, loving God, making 
His approach through us and doing His 
works of love by us. It isn’t just any kind 
of love that we show, like love to self by 
which we help others in order to help 
ourselves, contribute to community chest 
funds in order to cut down on what we 
would pay in taxes. It is the love of God, 
and His love is in Christ, and His love is 
for sinners, so that if our welfare has 
nothing of this in its picture, it is truly 
something that can be administered just 
as well out of Washington as out of 210 
North Broadway. We are the church, and 
ours can never be a general kind of phi- 
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lanthropy but always and only the love of 
God. This is really what First Corinthians 
13 is all about, so that if we could get 
every one of our members to give every- 
thing that they have to feed the poor but 
this would not be God’s love active in 
them and through them, it would profit 
them nothing. We often like to cite what 
our Lord gives us as something of a pre- 
view of the final Judgment, and well we 
might. If you don’t visit the sick, you 
don’t visit Christ; if you don’t go to the 
imprisoned, you don’t go to Christ; if you 
don’t feed the hungry, you don’t feed 
Christ; if you don’t clothe the naked, you 
don’t clothe Christ. For inasmuch as we 
do it not unto the least of Christ's breth- 
ren, we don’t do it unto Him. But what 
does this mean? Does it mean that we 
toss these things around as one might toss 
around some water in the market place and 
call all on whom it fell the baptized? 
Again, if that were the case, then the state 
has supplanted the church, and_ social 
agencies will be received of Christ because 
they did what they did. But this is to be 
a doing unto the least of Christ’s brethren, 
which can mean nothing else than that our 
doing to men is doing to Christ’s brethren, 
deliberately and consciously recognizing 
them as such and therefore owning the 
claim that they have on us. This does not 
mean, as we often insisted, that we help 
only professing Christians, although we are 
worse than the heathen if we do not care 
for those of our own household, the house- 
hold of faith. It means that we don’t first 
do a lot of asking and inquiring but help 
where help is needed, and in whatever 
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way it is needed, because Christ Himself 
was also made partaker of our flesh and 
blood. This that Christ did is something 
very real to us, and when He identified 
Himself with us, we take that in all of its 
seriousness, so that we cannot deny any 
man any more without denying that love 
of Christ by which He became man. If He 
Himself had in any way made certain 
reservations, identified Himself only with 
a chosen group, suffered and died only for 
some, then we would have the right to 
say, “This one I will help; that one I won't 
help.” But it is always in this faith of 
Christ, that He loved all and became man 
for all and died to take away the sins of 
all and rose again that He might be the 
living Savior of all. And that means that 
need is always there only to give God His 
opportunity to be God and Christ His 
chance to be Lord of all. The help that 
we give is always that men might know 
the help of God, the God who is so metci- 
ful that He helps. The good that we do is 
the interpretation of what we are and so 
the offer of Christ to be to others what 
He is to us and through us. Welfare work 
declares the glory of God when people, 
through their faring well by our efforts, 
praise the God who has created them and 
still preserves them; the God who has 
redeemed them by the blood of Christ; the 
God who has sanctified them as His tem- 
ple; His place and manner and method of 
declaring Himself to be what He is in 
Christ and therefore to us and in us and 
through us. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Studies in Discipleship 


II 


THE MESSIANIC MOLDING OF THE 
DISCIPLE’Ss WILL 


(Matt. 4: 17—7:29) 


The Discourses of Jesus in the Structure 
of the Gospel According to Matthew 


HEN Jesus said, “Follow Me,” He 

was confiscating man for Himself. 
For that word applied to man with per- 
sonal and inescapable urgency His call to 
repentance and His annunciation of the 
Kingdom come; it brought the gift and 
the claim of the Kingdom to bear on man. 
The whole Gospel of Matthew is simply 
the record of this process of progressive 
Messianic confiscation, the record of how 
Jesus shaped men in the mold of repent- 
ance (the Kingdom-imperative), of how 
the Christ created men in His image, 
Christian men. Matthew's record, with its 
rich reproduction of the words of Jesus, 
is anything but a record of the pedagogy 
of Jesus. It is the record of Messianic 
action, both in its recounting of Jesus’ 
deeds and in its recounting of His words. 
The structure of Matthew's Gospel already 
makes this clear. Matthew's Gospel is 
articulated by five major discourses, each 
set off by the concluding formula “When 
Jesus finished these sayings” (7:28; 11:1; 
13:53; 19:1; 26:1). These five discourses 
as a whole are preceded by the story of 
the beginnings of Jesus’ Messianic ministry 
and are followed by the narrative of His 
death and resurrection. They are set in 
a framework which is indubitably Mes- 
sianic. Moreover, each of the discourses 
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is preceded by a narrative of the deeds of 
Jesus, deeds which are organically con- 
nected with the words which follow. The 
deeds prepare for the words, and the words 
illumine and interpret the deeds which 
precede them. We have to do with a pro- 
phetically interpreted record which pre- 
sents Jesus the Christ laying claim to men 
in Messianic authority and with Messianic 
grace. 


The Sermon on the Mount: A Messianic 
Molding of the Disciple’s Will 

The first discourse of Jesus recorded by 
Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount (chs. 
5—7), cannot therefore be detached from 
what has preceded it. It builds upon the 
narrative of the beginnings (1:1—4:16), 
the genealogy, and the seven fulfillments. 
It is, furthermore, prepared for by the 
narrative of 4:17-25 and is organically 
connected with it. The Sermon on the 
Mount in this framework is to be under- 
stood and appreciated as the record of how 
the call of Jesus, issued by Him with Mes- 
sianic authority, summoning men into the 
eschatological reality of the kingdom of 
heaven, is made to determine the whole 
existence of the disciple. Jesus is, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Messianically mold- 
ing the will of His disciple, so that the 
disciple is led to will a life wholly drawn 
from God the King, as He is revealed in 
these last days by His Son and Anointed 
One, and a life wholly lived for God the 
King in virtue of the disciple’s communion 
with Jesus, God’s Son and Anointed One. 

When Jesus “opened His mouth and 
taught” His disciples, He was not, in Mat- 
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thew’s eyes, a master teacher enunciating 
a higher system of ethics; He was the Mes- 
sianic Master molding the wills of those 
whom He had claimed by His call. This 
is the Jesus who began His ministry by 
saying, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (4:17). That proclamation is 
in Matthew's Gospel verbally identical 
with the earlier proclamation of John the 
Baptist (3:2). Jesus was indeed renewing 
the message of the Baptist and was crown- 
ing and completing the ministry which 
John’s imprisonment had terminated. But 
there is an unmistakable difference never- 
theless. Matthew had interpreted John’s 
cty with the words of Is. 40:3: 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Prepare the way of the Lord. 


John’s cry was the preparation for the 
coming of the Kingdom. Jesus’ proclama- 
tion Matthew interpreted with Is. 9:2: 

The people who sat in darkness 

have seen a great light, 

and for those who sat in the region 

and shadow of death 

light has dawned. 


When Jesus proclaimed the advent of the 
Kingdom, the light of God’s new creation 
was dawning. Jesus Himself was that new 
Light, the Dawn of that new creation. The 
Kingdom was at hand, in Jesus’ words and 
works, in His Messianic presence. 

We have already seen how the calling 
of the four disciples was a Messianic act, 
conferring the gift and imposing the claim 
of God’s gracious royal reign (4:18-22). 
The brief summary description of Jesus’ 
activity which follows (4:23-25) is also 
Messianic in tone. He taught with that 
authority which the men of Israel had 
missed in their teachers during the proph- 
etless centuries since Malachi (4:23; 7:28, 
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29). He “preached”; the word which we 
are forced to translate with “preach” (4:23) 
has in it more of power and authority than 
lies in the stirring sermon or persuasive 
homily; it suggested the King’s messenger 
upon the King’s business. Jesus’ deeds had 
about them the same aura of Messianic 
authority (4:24). He healed the sick, the 
epileptics, and the paralytics. The light of 
the new creation brought life to men and 
restored God's ravaged creation. More, He 
invaded the satanic domain and plundered 
the “strong man’s” house when He healed 
the demoniacs. These were the spoils of 
the victory won in the Temptation 
(4:1-10; cf. 12:28,29). 

His fame spread throughout all Syria, 
and crowds followed Him from all Pales- 
tine (4:24,25). He had the raw materials 
of a vigorous, and perhaps violent, Mes- 
sianic movement in His hands. But this 
Messiah sought no Messianic movement; 
He sought men. “Seeing the crowds, He 
went up on the mountain, and when He 
sat down, His disciples came to Him. And 
He opened His mouth and taught them” 
(5:1,2). The sought-after Messiah sifted 
those who followed and by withdrawing 
made a division between those who sought 
Him earnestly and those who sought Him 
curiously. Only the former were permitted 
to witness how His Word molded His 
disciples, what gifts He gave them, what 
claim He laid upon them. 


The Messianic Giver Molds 
His Disciple’s Will: The Beatitudes 


He stands before His disciples as the 
Giver. He is the Messianic Giver. Nine 
times He calls His disciples “blessed” 
(5:3-11). That word occurs five times in 
Matthew outside the Beatitudes, and in 
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all cases it describes man in his relation- 
ship to the Messiah — blessed is the man 
who is not offended at the lowliness of the 
ministering Messiah (11:6); blessed are 
the eyes which see in Jesus of Nazareth, in 
the Sower who goes out to sow, the com- 
ing of the reign of God (13:16,17); 
blessed is Simon because the Father has 
revealed the Messiah to him (16:17); 
blessed is the servant whom the returning 
Messiah finds faithful at his post (24:46). 
As Messianic Giver He gives absolutely, 
into emptiness. He gives to the poor in 
spirit, to those whose outer state is such 
that they must look to God for everything 
and whose inner disposition is such that 
they do look to God for everything, and 
He gives these beggars no less than the 
kingdom of heaven itself (5:3). He gives 
them the reign of God, whose grace is as 
wide as mankind’s need of it, and all that 
goes before and all that follows after in 
the Gospel shows that that reign is present 
in Jesus Himself, that Jesus is the gracious 
reign of God in person. 


He gives to those who mourn (5:4). 
The mourners are “those who mourn in 
Zion” (Is.61:3), the afflicted, the broken- 
hearted, the captive who long for the ad- 
vent of the King who shall set them free 
and make them whole and glad. These 
mourners are the men whose night of 
weeping shall be the morn of song when 
their King takes up His power and reigns. 
He promises them comfort, and again the 
gift is Jesus Himself; ears attuned to the 
Old Testament would catch in Jesus’ words 
the allusion to the Anointed Servant of the 
Lord God who is sent “to comfort all who 
mourn” (Is.61:2). For the men of Israel 
contemporary with Jesus “looking for the 
Consolation of Israel” and awaiting “the 


Lord’s Christ” were two ways of saying 
the same thing (Luke 2:25, 26). 

He gives to the meek (15:5). His 
words here are practically a quotation from 
Ps.37:11. That psalm describes the meek 
in such a way as to exclude from the word 
those milk-and-mush connotations which 
the word “meek” has acquired in a secu- 
larized English usage. The meek are they 
who trust in the Lord, who commit their 
way to the Lord and trust in Him, con- 
fident that He will bring forth their vin- 
dication as the light and their right as the 
noonday; they are still before the Lord and 
wait patiently for Him, knowing that the 
steps of a man are from the Lord, knowing 
that 

The salvation of the righteous is from 

the Lord; 

He is their Refuge in the time of 

trouble. 

The Lord helps them and delivers them; 

He delivers them from the wicked and 


saves them, because they take refuge in 
Him. (Ps. 37:39, 40) 
Jesus goes as the Messiah this meek way of 
serene and confident dependence on God 
Himself; He will invite men to Him- 
self as to One who is meek and lowly in 
heart (11:29); He will make His Mes- 
sianic entry into Jerusalem with no means 
of power, no trappings of royalty, on a 
borrowed beast, with nothing and no one 
but God to depend on; He will come as 
the meek King (21:5), the meek Messiah. 
The Lord delivers the meek; and He of 
whom even His enemies said that He 
“trusted in the Lord” will be vindicated 
by the Lord, and the meek Messiah will 
say, “All authority in heaven and on earth 
has been given to Me” (28:18). And He 
who went the way of poverty and meek- 
ness, with God for His riches and God 
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for his Might, shall be the Messiah fore- 
told by Isaiah: 
With righteousness He shall judge the 


poor and decide with equity for the 
meek of the earth. (Is. 11:4) 


He therefore promises the meek who fol- 
low in His train the earth as their in- 
heritance. The earth they stand upon so 
precariously now, threatened and pushed 
by powers too strong for them, is their 
earth still, the heritage they shall surely 
enter upon. 

He promises those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness that they shall be 
fed full. Here, too, the Messiah is con- 
ferring the gift of which He speaks. Jere- 
miah had spoken of a descendant of David 
whose reign was to give the people of God 
all that her earthly kings had failed to give 
her, and His name was to be “The Lord is 
our Righteousness” (Jer.23:5,6). Jesus 
is that given Righteousness in person, a 
fact which He expresses once more in the 
last beatitude, where He parallels “for 
righteousness’ sake” with “on My account” 
—to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
and for Jesus’ sake is one and the same 
thing (5:10,11). 

The first four beatitudes are a unit. The 
persons are the same throughout. The 
poor, the mourners, the meek, the hunger- 
ets and thirsters, are all the disciples who 
have heeded the call to repentance and 
have believed the promise of the King- 
dom. And the promises are really one 
promise throughout. The comfort for the 
mourners, the inheriting of the world, the 
righteousness as Messianic gift are all de- 
sctiptions of what the royal reign of God 
means for repentant man. Jesus is not 
delineating certain “virtues” and assigning 
to them condign rewards; He is promising 
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and giving to those who have nothing and 
need everything that which answers their 
every need. He is pointing men to the 
present fact and the future hope of God 
acting for men and for their salvation. 
The Kingdom is there for the poor. The 
universal and absolute future reign of God 
projects into the present and beatifies the 
beggar even now. It is a present reality 
in the person of Jesus, who is not a sub- 
stitute for God but is the Revelation of 
God. The Anointed King mediates the 
reign of God for man. It is God’s own act 
which comforts the mourner, for the Lord 
Himself anoints His Servant and endues 
Him with His Spirit in order that He may 
“proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” and 
“comfort all who mourn” (Is. 61:1,2). 
The meek, through the meek Messiah, 
shall obtain the earth as their inheritance. 
This means that the earth becomes man’s 
Promised Land by God’s own disposing 
and giving and is therefore certainly and 
assuredly His. It means also that this 
future heritage is man’s assured possession 
even now; again the future projects into 
the present in these last days of God’s last 
motion toward His final goal. It means 
also that since nothing less than the earth 
is involved God’s reign embraces and will 
transfigure all creation. Man and man’s 
world shall be redeemed together by a 
Christ who came to earth and walked and 
worked in the world, who was born as 
a descendant of a Jewish king and was 
crucified under a Roman procurator, Pon- 
tius Pilate. The hungerers and thirsters 
shall be fed full by God Himself. It is the 
Lord who raises up for David the Messiah, 
and His coming signifies that the Lord will 
make all right between Himself and His 
people (Jer. 23:5,6). 
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The last four beatitudes, too, are a unit. 
In their promises they bring into view the 
last Judgment and the new world of God 
created by God's royal action. And they 
make their promises to men who by re- 
pentance and faith, by union and com- 
munion with the Christ, have manifested 
that new world of God in their lives here 
and now. To the men who have been 
made actively merciful by God's great 
deed of mercy in His Anointed One, who 
have turned and followed Him who re- 
veals God as desiring mercy and not sacri- 
fice (9:13; 12:7), there is promised mercy 
in the last Judgment (5:7). They shall 
hear, to their astonishment, the recital of 
their mercies from the lips of the Christ 
in whom they have believed, who shall 
bury their sins in forgiving silence and 
remember only their loving-kindnesses and 
bid them come to Him and inherit the 
kingdom prepared for them (25:34-40). 

The pure in heart, who have learned of 
the Son that sonship means obedience; the 
pure in heart who have in communion 
with the Son learned that singleness of 
devotion which is minded to live of every 
word which proceeds from the mouth of 
God; the pure in heart who are minded to 
give God an unbroken and unquestioning 
obedience of faith and to adore Him in 
an uncompromised, pure, and total wor- 
ship (4:1-10) —the pure in heart shall 
see God face to face at the end of days 
(4:8). The vision of God is for Biblical 
thought no mystical experience but an 
eschatological one. In this age men hear 
God’s Word; in the world to come they 
shall see His face. 


The peacemakers, men who have learned 
their art from the Messianic Prince of 
Peace (Is.9:6), from that meek King who 


speaks peace to the nations (Zech.9:10), 
shall be acknowledged and proclaimed by 
God as sons, that is, as men who have 
drawn their life from Him and have in 
their willing and doing been determined 
by their origin in God (5:9). The God 
who proclaimed Him Son who became 
Prince of Peace by ministering to sinners 
and atoning for their guilt (3:17) will 
call them sons who are this Son’s followers 
and witnesses in word and deed. The 
Kingdom is here described in terms of 
fatherhood. God the King and God the 
Father are but two faces of one golden 
and imperishable coin. Whether the King 
blesses the beggars (5:3) or the Father 
receives sons, (5:9), one act of God is 
thus described, one pure and perfect grace 
of God is being proclaimed. 


“Blessed are those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake” (5:10). The ways 
of God are mysterious ways and an offense 
to human thinking and desiring. By de- 
feat and dying His kingdom comes and 
His will is done. The Son and Servant 
goes the way through the contempt and 
rejection of men to glory; all sons and 
servants of God are called upon to follow 
Him upon that way. If He bows His meek 
head to mortal pain and then takes up 
His power and reigns, that sets the pattern 
for all who follow Him. To the persecuted 
belongs the kingdom of heaven. “We 
suffer with Him in order that we may also 
be glorified with Him” is Paul’s version 
of the last beatitude (Rom.8:17). Here, 
where the “blessedness” of the disciple is 
most sharply paradoxical and goes most 
against the human grain, Jesus calls upon 
the disciple to speak a resolute and glad 
yea to it (5:11,12). He is not only to 
accept it, he is to exult in it; for just in 
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this way, by his assent to suffering, is he 
brought into full communion with the 
Christ and has his life centered wholly in 
God. Thus, by suffering for the Christ’s 
sake, he stands in the succession of the 
prophets and is sure of his heavenly, 
eschatological reward. 


Discipleship and Good Works 


The call of Jesus had been a call to 
ministry: “I will make you fishers of men” 
(4:19). The Beatitudes picture the dis- 
ciple both as receiving from God in pure 
passivity and as caught up into the mo- 
tion of the God who acts and the Messiah 
who gives. The beggar can only receive, 
but he does receive, and the mercy which 
he receives makes him merciful. The peace 
which God gives him makes him a peace- 
maker. Men molded by the Messiah so 
vigorously and so decisively act in the 
world that the world persecutes them 
for it. 


In the metaphors of salt and light Jesus 
makes plain to His disciples how in- 
separable discipleship and activity are, how 
impossible any thought of a quietistic and 
contemplative discipleship is (5:13-16). 
The disciples are salt and light by virtue 
of what the call of Jesus has given them 
and what the Word of Jesus is giving 
them. They need not trouble themselves 
about how they may become salt or light, 
any more than a city set on a hilltop need 
concern itself about becoming conspicuous. 
Where they are and what they are, the 
fact that they are with Jesus and in com- 
munion with the Messiah, gives them in- 
evitably a function which is as universal 
as the authority of the Messiah. They are 
the salt of the whole earth and the light 
of the whole world. 
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Both salt and light are, of course, 
thought of as having a salutary effect upon 
their surroundings. Salt seasons and pre- 
serves, and light dispels darkness and 
makes a man’s goings and comings certain 
and secure. But what Jesus is stressing in 
the metaphors is the fact that in salt and 
light nature and functions are one; salt 
salts because it is salt, and light illumines 
because it is light. Salt which no longer 
salts has ceased to be salt. The disciple 
who ceases to minister has forfeited his 
existence as disciple and has destroyed 
himself. He has by forgoing activity dis- 
rupted his communion with the Christ; 
and there is no second way to saltness. 
A man can be light only by his communion 
with the Christ, and he can remain light 
only by shining. 

The disciple is salt and light by faith; 
and faith is no chemical process but a per- 
sonal relationship and therefore involves 
responsibility and obedience. The disciple 
cannot make himself light, but he can ob- 
scure his light. He cannot make himself 
salt, but he can in irresponsible disobedi- 
ence frustrate his saltness. Jesus therefore 
implants with faith that holy fear which 
makes a man work in awe and trembling 
lest he should have received the grace of 
God to no purpose. Again Jesus centers 
the disciple’s life squarely in God and puts 
it under the tension of the approaching 
end of days. The disciples live and work 
as sons of God, and they so live and work 
that God may at the last, when all false 
works are judged and all false glories have 
been erased, be glorified by all — be known 
as God, acknowledged as God, adored as 
God, by His redeemed creation (5:16; cf. 
Phil. 2:11). 








The Righteousness of the Disciple: 
The Disciple and the Law 


Jesus had portrayed the blessedness of 
His disciple, his nature and destiny, and 
his worldwide ministry as successor to the 
prophets in asserting the glory of God, all 
without so much as mentioning the Law. 
In a land and at a time when the Torah, 
and the Tradition which had grown up 
around it, were the sole and all-compre- 
hensive basis of the rabbi-disciple relation- 
ship this was a startling omission. What 
did it signify? Not only scribe and Phari- 
see, who soon come to eye Jesus with 
suspicion, but Jesus’ disciples themselves 
needed to be told what the Law, God’s 
revelation of His will for Israel, means 
for Jesus. “Think not that I have come 
to abolish the Law and the Prophets; 
I have come not to abolish them but to 
fulfill them” (5:17). What Jesus had 
done by implication in the temptation, in 
the solitary hour of His decision for God 
and against Satan (4:1-10), He now did 
publicly and explicitly. He had there over- 
come Satan with three texts from Deuter- 
onomy; He now explicitly spoke His 
whole assent to the Bible of His people, 
to the entire Word which God had given 
Israel (“Law and Prophets” describes the 
Old Testament). More than that, He 
marked His whole Messianic mission as 
determined by that Scripture. All that is 
new and wondrous in the Messiah, far 
from being the abolishing of the ancient 
Word of God, is rather the fulfillment of 
the Law and the Prophets. All that the 
ancient Word had spoken concerning com- 


munion between God and man, concerning 
a people of God privileged to live under 
God's promise and called upon to live 
under His command, reaches its goal and 
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finds its fulfillment in Him. There never 
could be, and there never was, among 
Jesus’ disciples any proclamation of Jesus 
the Messiah which did not witness to Him 
as having lived, worked, died, and risen 
again “according to the Scriptures.” 


Jesus gave a full assent to the ancient 
Word of God, an assent which involved 
His whole life and mission and so com- 
mitted him totally. He thereby committed 
Himself to the Law. No rabbi before Jesus 
and no moralist or legalist after Jesus 
ever took the Law with such absolute 
seriousness as Jesus did. “Truly, I say to 
you, till heaven and earth pass away, not 
an iota, not a dot, will pass from the Law 
until all is accomplished” (5:18). The 
Law, the whole Law, without subtraction 
or compromise, determined His existence. 
And He solemnly declared that every man’s 
place in the kingdom of heaven would 
depend on how seriously he took the Law, 
on how he obeyed it and how he taught it 
(3:19). 

How does a man take it seriously? The 
full and explicit answer to that question 
could be given only on the far side of the 
cross and the resurrection, as Paul was to 
give it. “God has done what the Law, 
weakened by the flesh, could not do; send- 
ing His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and for sin [that is, as a sin-offering} 
He condemned sin in the flesh, in order 
that the just requirement of the Law 
might be fulfilled in us” (Rom. 8:3,4). 
But the answer is already germinally pres- 
ent in the Sermon on the Mount. A man 
takes the Law seriously by taking seriously 
the fact that the Messiah, who fulfills the 
Law, has come. That is, man must recog- 
nize that the Law’s intention is fulfilled 
not by the way of scribe and Pharisee, 
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not by way of a legalism which thinks 
man as man capable of confronting and 
fulfilling the uncompromising claim of 
God in the Law; that way, as the sequel 
shows (5:21 ff.), never takes the Law in 
its full seriousness but haggles with God 
and by casuistry and compromise creates 
room and scope under the Law for man’s 
sin. Only in the new situation created by 
the coming of the Messiah, only under 
the creative Word of the Messiah, is a man 
enabled to confront the Law as the bare 
will of God for him, for now the Messiah 
is speaking. He is not merely uttering 
the inscribed will of God; he is writing 
the Law in man’s heart. That writing is 
made possible by His whole course of 
complete self-devotion which leads Him 
to stand where the sinner must stand in 
order to fulfill all righteousness for a man- 
kind under the wrath of God (3:15; cf. 
3:7-12). The impotence of the Law is 
now being done away with by the Mes- 
siah; now man, in this new situation, is 
being called upon to face the bare but no 
longer terrible imperative of the will of 
God and to obey it. 

That is the significance of Jesus’ “But 
I say to you” (5:22, 28, etc.). He is con- 
fronting the disciple whom he has drawn 
into the communion of His self-giving 
love with the bare imperative of the will 
of God. The law presupposes both: the 
sanctity of human life as the gift of the 
Creator and the wrath of fallen man, the 
fact that man’s settled determination is to 
assert himself and to destroy whatever im- 
pedes him in his self-assertion, or at any 
rate to hurt and degrade what he cannot 
destroy. Therefore the Law can say only, 
“You shall not kill.” Jesus not only lifts 
the will of God expressed in the Law 
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above the casuistry which concentrates on 
the ascertainable physical act and pre- 
scribes accordingly; he radicalizes the de- 
mand of the Law by making it cover the 
inner man and therefore the whole man. 
The motions of his heart and the mere 
breath of his syllables are as much in- 
volved as his fist. The whole man is to be 
wholly intent upon the will of God, the 
Creator and Protector of life (5:21,22). 


This stringent and inescapable demand 
which Jesus makes of His disciples is 
treated as something which is, for them, 
merely self-evident. It is plain: Jesus is 
not urging upon His disciples a more 
strenuous moralism; He is bidding them 
spell out in their lives the implications of 
their new existence. There is no escaping 
this demand, there is no evading it. They 
can no longer veil their lovelessness with 
cultic performances, such as sacrifice. In 
Jesus they are confronted with the God 
who desires mercy and not sacrifice (9:13; 
Hos.6:6). As the Christ is more than the 
temple (12:6), so the least of His broth- 
ers is of greater import than any sacrifice 
offered in the temple. “First be reconciled 
to your brother” (5:23,24). As there can 
be no evasion, there can also be no delay. 
Love is not dilatory, and these are the last 
days. The fires of God’s Judgment upon 
lovelessness await the man who degrades 
his brother with a word (5:22). In all 
man’s dealings with his fellow man he 
never has to do with the present alone or 
with man alone; he is on the way to the 
last Judgment with his fellow man, and 
he has to do with God the Judge. There- 
fore the command is: “Make friends 
quickly with your accuser, while you are 
going with him to court” (5:25). The 
God who has in reckless, self-imparting 
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love filled the empty hands of the beggar 
and created comfort for all who mourn 
will deal severely with all who take from 
the beggar and create mourners (5:25, 26). 
The coming of the Messiah “makes full” 
the measure of God’s love; it therefore 
“makes full” also the measure of His judg- 
ment. His coming is fulfillment in every 
sense. 

The Law presupposes both: the sanctity 
of marriage, on the one hand, as the pure 
and loving communion of the sexes estab- 
lished by the Creator (19:4), and on the 
other hand, it presupposes the lust of 
fallen man which makes him look in hot 
concupiscence upon the woman whom 
God has not given him (5:28) and the 
hardheartedness of fallen man which makes 
him put away in cold aversion the woman 
whom God has given him (19:8). The 
Law therefore has to say, “You shall not 
commit adultery” (5:27), and Moses per- 
mitted men to divorce their wives because 
the Law could not overcome the hardness 
of man’s heart. In Jesus God's original 
creation intent breaks through into the 
fallen world. He makes the bond between 
man and woman absolute, established in 
the heart and kept or broken there. Man 
is called upon to renounce all that impedes 
his assent to the will of God for his mar- 
riage: the eye that looks and lusts must 
be plucked out; the hand that reaches for 
what the evil heart desires must be cut 
off. Jesus is not, of course, suggesting self- 
mutilation. The Bible thinks of the body 
and its members as the expressive instru- 
ments of the will of man (as Hamlet can 
call his hands “these pickers and stealers”), 
and the demand to cut off the hand and 
to pluck out the eye is a drastic expression 
of the imperative to quell the evil will 


which becomes incarnate in the look of 
the eye and the reach of the hand. Jesus 
is demanding something more persistent 
and therefore more agonizing than physical 
mutilation, and the alternative is eternal 
judgment (5:29, 30). 

Where marriage is so conceived of, di- 
vorce is eliminated. No willful act of man 
dare destroy what God has created, whether 
that act be adultery or divorce. Jesus’ ex- 
ception to His prohibition of divorce, “ex- 
cept on the ground of unchastity” (5:32), 
is therefore not a new kind of casuistry. 
He is not, after all, making the marriage 
bond less than absolute. Jesus championed 
the woman whom Jewish divorce law and 
practice made the helpless victim of her 
husband’s whim, and He sought to make 
pure and wholesome the relationship be- 
tween man and woman; but He could not 
and did not champion and protect those 
who defiled God’s pure gift and defied 
God’s will. 

Jesus creates the new situation in which 
man’s speech, too, can be as pure and as 
godly as his will toward his fellow man 
and fellow woman (5:33-37). The Law 
presupposes the fact that man is created 
in the image of God, for converse with 
God, and is therefore set before God and 
is responsible to God for his words. It pre- 
supposes also the prevailing secularity of 
fallen man’s speaking. The Law recog- 
nizes the fact that fallen man is in flight 
from God and will not be responsible to 
God for his words. When a man says, 
“This is my night to howl,” he is declar- 
ing that he wants to be a wolf and not 
a man. A wolf may stand upon a hill and 
howl without violating the sovereignty of 
God; when a man howls, he is in revolt 
against the God who made him man. The 
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Law therefore requires the oath, in order 
to invade the normal secularity of man’s 
speaking, in order that man may be brought 
to speak responsibly before God, for this 
once at least, by way of exception if noth- 
ing more. Jesus removes not only the 
casuistry of oaths but also the oath itself 
(5:34-36). The disciple, in the new situa- 
tion created by the Christ, says yes and 
no, and that is oath enough; for his every 
word is spoken in responsibility to God, 
is spoken in the presence of God, who has 
drawn near to him in his Son; his every 
word 7s an oath. 


The disciple knows that everything be- 
yond that simple yes and no comes from 
the Evil One (5:37) who casts the gray 
veil of secularity over man’s words and 
conceals from men the fact that words 
have on them the accent of accountability, 
so that men come to think they can “say 
things” and ignore the fact that there is 
a God who will judge every idle word of 
man (12:36,37). The repentant disciple 
has spoken a whole assent to God, and 
with that assent he has renounced the 
devil and all his works and all his de- 
lusions. “Against such there is no Law” 
(Gal. 5:23), for in them the will of the 
Law (that men speak before God) is 
affirmed, while what made the Law im- 
potent has been removed. 

It is worth noting in this connection 
that when Jesus reproaches scribe and 
Pharisee for their infidelity to the Word 
of God entrusted to them, He does not bid 
them “swear not at all” (23:16-22); He 
calls them blind guides of the people of 
God not because they required the oath 
but because they in their teaching dealt 
frivolously with the oath. Here again it 
becomes clear that what Jesus is asking of 
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the disciple has its motive and basis in the 
new Messianic situation created by Jesus 
Himself. He demands of scribe and Phar- 
isee only that they take seriously the word 
given them; He asks more of the disciple 
because He has given the disciple more 
than the elder revelation of God had given 
Israel. 


The Law recognizes the inviolability of 
man as the creature of God. But the Law 
must also reckon with man’s settled impulse 
of vengeance. The Law can therefore only 
set limits to man’s vengeance: “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth” (5:38); 
legal justice is a set of limited and reg- 
ulated revenges. Jesus does what the Law 
could not do; He eradicates the settled im- 
pulse of vengeance from man’s heart and 
tells the disciple, “Do not resist one who 
is evil” (5:39). He is fully conscious of 
the fact that He is thereby removing from 
the disciple’s life a whole battery of guar- 
antees which secure the life of man in this 
fallen world and is bidding him live more 
dangerously than ever man lived in this 
world. But it is the Servant Messiah who 
demands this; He is demanding only what 
He is doing once for all and for all men, 
centering His life wholly in God and reck- 
lessly exposing His love to the lovelessness 
of man: 

The Lord God has opened My ear, 

and I was not rebellious, 

I turned not backward. 

I gave My back to the smiters 

and My cheeks to those who pulled out 

the beard; 

I hid not My face 

from shame and spitting (Is.50:5,6). 


Jesus is asking of the disciple only what 
His whole life and death is giving him. 


It was not the Law itself which added 
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to “You shall love your neighbor” the 
words “and hate your enemy” (5:43). 
The scribe did that, and even he never did 
it in so many words. But he haggled with 
the Law, as man under the Law invariably 
does. By asking, “Who is my neighbor?” 
(Luke 10:29), he sought and found areas 
in a man’s life where a man did not have 
to love and thus gave scope to man’s love- 
lessness. In saying, “Love your enemies” 
(5:44), Jesus is removing every limitation 
from love; love is no longer inspired by 
its object, no longer dependent upon the 
other man’s response to it—love does not 
alter where it alteration finds nor bend 
with the remover to remove. In his beati- 
tude upon the poor in spirit (5:3) Jesus 
had removed every limitation from God’s 
royal grace; in his “Love your enemies” 
He removes every restriction from the dis- 
ciple’s love. The beggar is expected to be 
as prodigal in his giving and loving as 
was the King who enriched, ennobled, and 
adopted him. The love of the disciple has 
its root and source in the adoptive love of 
the Father: “Love your enemies, and pray 
for those who persecute you, so that you 
may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven” (5:44,45). The Father’s love is 
love to the loveless shown, love to the evil 
and the unjust. Now, sonship cannot be 
claimed by man or won by him; it is 
always the gift of the Father. But sonship 
is not merely a thing given to man; it is 
a life to be lived by man in communion 
with his Father. Therefore the disciple 
both is and is called upon to be the son 
of his Father in heaven. 


The pattern and the power for this lived 
sonship is Jesus Himself. The demand for 
the fuller righteousness culminates and is 
summed up in the demand for absolute 





love, love for one’s enemies. Jesus defined 
righteousness as love not only by His 
teaching but also, and primarily and basic- 
ally, by His action as the Son of God. 
When He stood in the Jordan and asked 
to be baptized by John with the baptism 
of sinners, he was “fulfilling all righteous- 
ness” (3:15). He was doing the will of 
the God who sent Him; He was doing the 
will of God fully, completely, with escha- 
tological once-for-allness by His supreme 
act of love, by loving His enemies; for He 
was identifying Himself with the mankind 
over whom John had pronounced the doom 
of the wrath of God. That is righteousness; 
therein the Son was being “perfect” as His 
Father in heaven was “perfect”, in a love 
without curvature or distortion, a love 
round and whole and the same to all, an 
overflowing and reckless lost love, as Lu- 
ther called it. To this love the disciple is 
being summoned, and for this love the 
Christ is enabling him. 


It is thus Messianically that the disciple’s 
will is being molded for righteousness. As 
part of an ethical system Jesus’ demand 
for righteousness can only drive men mad; 
man does not have it in him to confront 
God's will thus absolutely, much less do it. 
And Jesus never credited man with such 
power. Those who assign to Jesus a more 
optimistic view of man’s potentialities and 
capabilities than Paul’s, for instance, are 
hardly taking the words of Jesus at face 
value. “Out of the heart,” Jesus says, “come 
evil thoughts, murder, adultery, fornication, 
theft, false witness, slander” (15:19); our 
“heart” is as old as we are; we are born 
with it. Man as man has in him what 
defiles him in God’s eyes; the gap between 
Jesus’ view of man and Paul’s teaching of 
original sin grows very narrow indeed. 
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And so a man can become a good tree 
bearing good fruit only by God’s planting. 
“Every plant which My heavenly Father 
has not planted will be rooted up” 
(15:13). Man not planted by the Father, 
man in his own “righteousness” (Jesus was 
speaking of Pharisees), is under the judg- 
ment of God. The parable of the unfor- 
giving servant (18:23-35) pictures normal 
man as hopelessly indebted to his King, 
without hope of release from his doomed 
existence save by the never-to-be-expected, 
overwhelming grace of the King, who for- 
gives the servant his debt. The Sermon 
on the Mount itself testifies to the lost 
estate of man. The Beatitudes and the 
Lord’s Prayer assert the universality of the 
kingdom of heaven; it spans heaven and 
earth. But if it is there for all mankind, 
it is because it is there as God's gift to the 
hungerers and thirsters, to the beggars, to 
those who lack everything and have noth- 
ing but their need to commend them to 
God’s royal favor. Perhaps the most damn- 
ing indictment of man in the Sermon on 
the Mount, all the more damning because 
it is spoken incidentally (as something 
which Jesus is assuming, not asserting) : 
“If you, then, who are evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children” (7:11). 
Jesus is here taking man at his best, in 
his fatherhood, where the very structure 
imposed upon his life by the Creator forces 
a certain selflessness upon him — Jesus is 
taking man as the giver of good gifts to 
his children and is there calling him evil. 
Man’s incapacity for real righteousness, for 
a real actualization of the will of God, 
could hardly be more strongly stated. And, 
of course, the whole way of Jesus on earth 
is eloquent testimony to His view of man. 
That way takes Him to the cross, and the 





cross, as Jesus Himself saw it, proclaims 
the utter bankruptcy of man (20:28). 


Jesus did not come to abolish but to 
fulfill. He upholds the Law, makes it 
stand, and makes it count as it never 
stood and counted before. But the Law 
was, significantly, not the first word He 
spoke in the molding of the disciple’s will. 
He spoke first the clear Gospel of the 
Beatitudes, the words on the salt and light 
of discipleship, the words concerning the 
Messianic fulfillment of all Scripture, and 
then He spoke of the Law. Fulfillment of 
the Law comes not by way of the Law but 
by way of the Christ. It is the Gospel, not 
the Law, that makes men children of God 
and thus makes them capable of the good 
works by which they glorify their Father 
in heaven. 

The Piety of the Disciple 


Jesus gives the piety of His disciples, 
too, a new heart and a new face (6:1-18). 
His potent word has removed from the 
mind and will of His disciple the Judaic 
conception of a piecemeal and patchwork 
morality, with its self-consciousness and 
its calculation, and has turned them to a 
righteousness inseparable from the king- 
dom of God and inseparable from the 
Messianic event. The righteousness which 
is therefore beyond analysis and compu- 
tation, since it is a complete turning to 
God and a drawing upon His gifts and con- 
sequently a living for God without reserve, 
without calculation, and without self-con- 
sciousness (5:1-48). He has made them 
pure in heart (5:8). This purity in heart, 
this unalloyed singleness of devotion, is 
to evince itself in their piety too. As they 
are to be “perfect” in righteousness by 
virtue of the life bestowed by their Father 
in heaven (5:49), so the singleness and 
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purity of their piety also has its origin 
in God, whom Jesus has revealed to them 
as their Father. The phrase “your Father” 
occurs no less than 9 times in the 18 verses 
in which Jesus illustrates the nature of 
their piety by means of the common Judaic 
triad of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
(6:1-18). 

Since the life of the disciple is the life 
of a child with his father, the piety of 
the disciple has as its characteristic token 
the un-selfconsciousness of the child. Pose 
and pomp are banished from his piety. 
Where almsgiving (6:2-4) ceases to be 
a calculated means of access to God and 
has become instead the inevitable product 
of a freely vouchsafed access to God, it 
becomes as natural as a child’s laughter. 
The sweet uses of publicity no longer vi- 
tiate it; no trumpets blare to announce it, 
no left hand points to the right hand of 
mercy as it does its gracious work. Man’s 
converse with his God (6:5-15) ceases to 
be an advertisement for man’s pre-emin- 
ence in piety; the disciple prays behind 
shut doors in the quiet secrecy of his room, 
alone with his Father (Jesus’ words are 
aimed, of course, at parade in prayer, not 
at common public prayer, as is obvious 
from the fact that the prayer which He 
Himself gives His disciples is a “we” 
prayer; where all pray, none is conspicu- 
ous). Fasting, which is the expression of 
sorrow over sin and the index of urgency 
in petition, ceases to be a piece of ugly 
religious theatricality (6:16-18). What 
fasting says, it says to God; it need not 
and should not be manifested to men. The 
fasters who disfigure their faces in order 
to cut a figure before men have no place 
among the followers of Jesus. The dis- 
ciple goes his way as Jesus went His, in 


the complete naturalness of the pure in 
heart, in the unposed winsomeness of the 
child of God. The camera-conscious church 
which strives for photogenic goodness is 
put to the blush by Jesus’ words. 


The disciple is good and does good “in 
secret” (6:4,6,18). But this “secrecy” is 
not the secrecy of the proud or oversensi- 
tive or embittered recluse; it is the secrecy 
of the Servant-Messiah Jesus, of whom the 
prophet has said: 

He will not cry or lift up His voice, 


or make it heard on the street 
(Is. 42:2; cf. Matt. 12:19). 


This pious secrecy is no turning away 
from the need and agony of one’s fellow 
man but is born of the will that God be 
glorified in the piety of man. Jesus’ in- 
junction of secrecy is therefore not in con- 
tradiction to His command, “Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see 
your good works” (5:16), but the neces- 
sary complement to that command, neces- 
sary to prevent the resurgence of Pharisa- 
ism within the new people of God. Only 
in deeds done in purity of heart, done by 
a man who stands whole and alone before 
his divine Father, is the Father in heaven 
glorified. The publicity will take care of 
itself. 


The whole conception of reward which 
Jesus uses so freely in this section (e.g, 
6:4,6,18) is dominated by the twin ideas 
of the Fatherhood of God and the pure 
heart of the child. Jesus here speaks of 
reward only in connection with God the 
Father. Jesus in speaking of reward is thus 
employing the Judaic terminology of re- 
ward in order to destroy the Judaic idea 
of merit and reward. The truth which 
lives in the reward idea, namely, that man 
is set before God in all his actions and is 
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responsible to God for them, is thus re- 
tained; but the man whom the Messiah 
has called, whose will the Messiah moulds, 
is set before God as his Father. He can 
look to God for reward only as the child 
looks to his father for reward, not because 
he has deserved or earned a reward but 
because he knows the illimitable conde- 
scension of the love which has made and 
called him “child.” The hypocrite, the man 
who divides his heart between God and 
man, cannot ever quite trust God for the 
ultimate reward, and so settles for a pen- 
ultimate one. He seeks his reward here and 
now in the approval and praise of men. 
A deed done for the approval of men is 
never a piece of the life drawn from God 
the Father and can therefore not hope for 
the Father’s reward. God rewards only His 
sons, for all His rewards are rewards of 
grace put into little beggars’ hands. The 
unbelief of the hypocrite gets what it ex- 
pects and seeks. “They have their reward,” 
paid in full; the faith of the child gets 
what it hopes for. No autonomous reach 
for reward can attain it; no believing trust 
in the Father’s reward is ever put to shame. 
The pure in heart shall see God. 


The prayer which Jesus taught His dis- 
ciples is the prayer of the pure in heart 
(6:9-13). It is therefore at the farthest 
removed from the magical prayer which 
seeks to manipulate God by the descanting 
of “empty phrases” or to get control of 
Him by the heaping up of “many words” 
(6:7). It is personal petition; it is not 
the attempt to capture a Force for man’s 
use but prayer to the Father who knows the 
needs of the petitioner (6:8). And since 
it is personal in the sense of the child- 
father relationship, there is nothing in it 
of the mystical prayer either, that prayer 
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which seeks to erase the line which divides 
God from man and desires impersonal ab-' 
sorption into the Godhead. The piety of 
the pure in heart prays that God be God 
and All in all for man, who remains man, 
in absolute subjection to God, even as: 
His child (6:9,10). The piety of the 
pure in heart prays that God may act, may 
so act in might and mercy that He become 
King, be manifested as King, and rule 
forever as King. It prays that God may 
so act in redemption and judgment that 
He will clear His name (the manifested 
presence of His Godhead) of all that be- 
clouds it and burst forth full in His glory. 
It prays that God may make His will be 
done, in man and through man, so that 
He is All in all. This piety asks for noth- 
ing less than all when it prays for the 
world to come. It prays that all the bless- 
ings of the Beatitudes may become man’s— 
at God’s season, in His way, by His action. 
The pure in heart seeks to articulate his 
will in the divine will and thus to be 
made partaker of all that man can hope 
for and God can give. 


The complete subjection of the dis- 
ciple’s will to the will of God, his com- 
plete turn to God the King in repentance 
and faith, his purity of heart, in other 
words, is manifested with peculiar con- 
creteness in the Fourth Petition (6:11). 
His prayer for the Kingdom knows no 
limits; it luxuriates. His prayer for the 
present asks no more than subsistence: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Caught 
up in God’s royal progress toward God's 
royal goal, he asks only that God keep him 
on each step of that way as each step is 
taken. He does not despise this life, for 
he knows what value his King and Father 
sets upon it; but he asks no external guar- 
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amtees and no palpable securities for it. 
He lays it in his Father's hand, confident 
that the Father who has revealed His will 
of love in His Son will keep it safe until 
that day when he shall see his Father face 
to face. 

Purity in heart is something other than 
saintly perfection. The fullness of God’s 
reign, which shall transfigure the disciple’s 
whole life, is not here and is not yet. The 
disciple’s life is still agonized by failure 
and beset by sin. And so the disciple 
prays daily for forgiveness (6:12); the 
fuller righteousness which Jesus asks of the 
disciple is not his as a possession per- 
manently at his disposal, as a something 
which he can ave; it is his only as God's 
perpetually renewed gift. That gift is given 
to the pure in heart, to men who take 
God's forgiving Word with such radical 
seriousness that their own life is filled with 
forgiveness. They bring the sacrifice of 
prayer only after first being reconciled with 
their brothers. 

The pure in heart live of the hope of 
the beatific vision of God. That hope fills 
their present life too, and they taste even 
now the powers of the world to come. 
The glad confidence which this grace gives 
them has in it, however, a holy fear; they 
know that the Son on whom God’s good 
pleasure rested was tempted because He 
was so favored. They know that all sons 
must likewise be put to the test—and 
they trust only in God's help to see them 
through their encounters with the Evil 
One. “Lead us not into temptation” (6:13). 

The disciple who is pure in heart knows 
that he is a plant planted by the Father; 
but he sees clearly also that he is set on 
a field where wheat and weeds ripen 


together toward judgment (13:24-30; 


37-43). He knows that he lives under 
constant attack and that he is vulnerable, 
that he is thrown entirely upon God for 
deliverance. And so his prayer ends as 
it began, with the petition that his God 
break forth in majesty and put an end to 
all that opposes God and endangers God's 
sons: “Deliver us from evil” (6:13). 


Of all the Beatitudes Jesus had selected 
the beatitude on the persecuted for com- 
ment, for that beatitude went most against 
the grain of man, who naturally seeks his 
own and asserts himself. Of all the peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer Jesus accents the 
fifth, and he accents its second half, “As 
we also have forgiven our debtors.” For 
here discipleship is tested in a very down- 
to-earth way, in a very disagreeable, un- 
heroic, and not-to-be-evaded way, and is, 
moreover, tested again and again. Here 
the disciple is asked again and again 
whether he is minded to live before God by 
God’s forgiveness so wholly, in such sin- 
gleness of devotion, in such purity of 
heart, that the will of the Father who daily 
forgives becomes his will also. Only so 
can we pray for the coming of God’s 
reign; only so can we hope to see God. 


The Disciple in His Creaturely Existence 


Under the Messianic molding of Jesus’ 
words the disciple has learned that he can- 
not in his righteousness divide his heart 
between God and self; he must love as 
God loves, “perfectly.” He must love his 
enemies (5:43-48). He has learned, too, 
that he cannot, in his piety, divide his 
heart between God and men; he must 
show mercy, pray, and fast in secret and 
look for no reward but the undeserved tre- 
ward which his Father in heaven will give 
him (6:1-18). He is now to learn that in 
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his creaturely existence, as a man who 
must be fed and clothed, he cannot di- 
vide his heart between God and things 
(6:19-34). Neither love of things nor 
care for things has a place in the dis- 
ciple’s life, in the life of the pure in heart; 
to both Jesus opposes His stringent word 
“No one can serve two masters.... You 
cannot serve God and mammon” (6:24). 


If a man loves things; if he commits 
himself to laying up treasures on earth, 
to the pursuit and attainment of a “decent 
standard of living” or “the good life,” he 
has committed his heart to that which 
perishes, and his heart will perish with 
the things that fill it. He has exposed, not 
only his clothing and his metals but his 
very life to the eating of the moth, the 
canker of the rust, and the subtle hands of 
thievery. When a man _ wholeheartedly 
takes things, he cannot any longer take or 
leave them; he is taken by them, and his 
eternal destiny is determined by them. The 
unsound eye which cannot see plunges the 
whole body into darkness; the unsound 
heart, which is bewitched by things so 
that it cannot see realities and has no eye 
for the treasures of God, commits the 
whole man to that greater darkness where 
men will weep and gnash their teeth in 
agony and despair—“How great is the 
darkness!” (6:19-22) 

“No man can serve two masters.” Things 
can master not only the man who is intent 
upon living well but also the man desper- 
ately concerned about living at all; things 
can sunder from God not only the man 
who loves luxury but also the man who 
is willing to settle for security. “Therefore 
I tell you, Do not be anxious about your 
life, what you shall eat or what you shall 
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drink; nor about your body, what you shall 
put on” (6:25). 

It is ultimately not a question of how 
much a man seeks to have — Jesus is not 
imposing a “rule of poverty” upon His 
disciples —— but of how deeply a man is 
concerned about having. And a man can 
be as deeply and fatally involved in a few 
things as in many. Jesus not only opens 
the eyes of His disciples to the hard real- 
ity of the temptation confronting them; 
He gives them also the way of escape. He 
points His disciples to the Creator God, 
who gave them life and gave them bodies 
and bids them trust the God who provides 
for the birds and makes the lily’s growth 
its splendid garment and bids them look 
to Him for food and drink and clothing to 
sustain that life and protect that body. But 
the God of the First Article is seen in the 
warm light of the Second Article; the dis- 
ciples know the Creator and Preserver as 
the God who is a God at hand, the God 
drawn near in the Son, who has made the 
disciples sons; they are told to trust in 
God, whom they know as their heavenly 
Father, the Father who knows their needs. 
What the disciples heard from the Son, they 
saw in the life of the Son, the Messiah, 
who would not misuse His power to make 
Himself bread from stones but trusted the 
Father for bread, who sought no guaran- 
tees or securities but went through life 
without them; who made His Messianic 
entry into Jerusalem upon a borrowed ass 
and at His death could give His disciples 
nothing but His body and His blood. 


He sought always the kingdom of God; 
He lived a life intent upon God’s reigning, 
intent upon the assertion of the righteous- 
ness of God. And He set His disciples 
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upon the same path: “Seek first His king- 
dom and His righteousness” (6:33). He 
thereby makes the blessing bestowed in the 
first beatitude the imperative force in their 
lives. The kingdom is given to the poor in 
spirit, to men who stand before God un- 
hindered and undeceived by the security 
of things, in the need of their bare hu- 
manity. The gift of the beatitude has be- 
come the dynamic of their existence; they 
seek first the first gift. Likewise the bless- 
ing of the fourth beatitude has become 
the imperative that shapes their lives. God 
gives His righteousness to men who hun- 
ger and thirst for it, who see in their need 
for righteousness the supreme need, the 
need which must be met if they are to 
live, a meed before which the need for 
things recedes into insignificance, so that 
it becomes a footnote on the page whereon 
is written: “The Lord is our Righteous- 
ness.” The disciple is to seek this given 
gift; that is the primary impulse and im- 
petus of his whole life. All other goals 
and all other seekings are subordinated to 
this. 

“And all these things shall be yours as 
well” (6:33). The angels came and minis- 
tered to the Son who sought the kingdom 
of God wholesouledly and would not 
abridge His assertion of God’s royalty by 
a concern for bread (4:11). Jesus does 
not ignore, nor does He ask His disciples 
to despise, the creaturely life of man, man’s 
need for food and clothes. The disciple 
will still pray the petition for his daily 
bread, and with the strength of heart given 
him through that prayer will work for his 
daily bread. But he has shed the delusion 
that he can by his own anxious and agon- 
ized exertion secure and guarantee his life; 
he lays his tomorrow with its troubles, its 


work, and its needs into the hand of God 
(6:34). 
The Disciple in His Conflict 


Jesus’ Messianic molding of the dis- 
ciples’ will prepares the disciples for con- 
flict (7:1-23). The last beatitude had 
already prepared them for the thought of 
conflict and persecution (5:10,11); and 
in His training Jesus had removed them 
more and more drastically from Judaic 
conceptions of religion, of righteousness, 
of worship, and of man’s relation to the 
things of this world. The care with which 
Jesus had distinguished all their conceiv- 
ing and willing under the reign of God 
from the conceptions and norms of Juda- 
ism showed that Jesus had no intention 
of removing them bodily from Juda- 
ism. They were to be salt and light and 
a city set on a hill among the Jews first; 
their good works are to call upon their own 
countrymen first to give God the glory due 
Him. What is their role in Judaism to be? 
Are they to be a new elite in Judaism? 
Are they, as the finest flowers of Judaism 
to be an intensified Judaism? Are they, as 
the men whose righteousness exceeds that 
of scribe and Pharisee, to out-scribe the 
scribe and out-Pharisee the Pharisee? The 
first twelve verses of the seventh chapter, 
at first glance so obscure and apparently so 
disconnected, are to be understood as Jesus’ 
answer to this question. These sayings are 
not detached generalizations but are tied 
to history. Judaism judged. The synagog 
separated sinner from saint and executed 
justice with scrupulous severity. We get 
a glimpse of the synagogal discipline in 
the words of Paul: “Five times I have re- 
ceived at the hands of the Jews 40 lashes 
less one” (2 Cor. 11:24). Are the disciples, 
the new Messianic community, possessed 
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as they are of higher standards and better 
norms than Judaism, to show forth their 
new righteousness in superior and perhaps 
severer judgment? Jesus confronts the dis- 
ciples with God the Judge and tells them, 
“Judge not that you be not judged” (7:1). 
The disciple lives under the Beatitudes; 
he derives his existence from God the 
Giver and has become the instrument and 
vehicle of divine giving. If he assumes 
the role of God the Judge, he forfeits God 
the Giver and must face the Judge: “For 
with the judgment you pronounce you will 
be judged, and the measure you give will 
be the measure you get” (7:2). God has 
given the sword to the state, not to the 
church. 


But the disciples, as the light of the 
world, cannot but expose the sins of men; 
they cannot ignore men’s sins; they are the 
light of the world in virtue of their com- 
munion with one who deals with men’s 
sins as their physician (9:12). They must 
call men to repentance, and every call to 
repentance involves a judgment upon sin. 
But the call upon the lips of the disciple 
comes not from one who has ascended 
God’s judgment throne and sits there a 
judge of men but from one who has stood 
before that throne and heard himself con- 
demned by God’s verdict and then has, in 
his condemnation and beggary, heard God’s 
“nevertheless” of acquittal: “Nevertheless 
I will be thy gracious King.” The disciple’s 
characteristic act is that of the repentant 
man calling his fellow-sinner to repentance, 
and the accent is on forgiveness. The goal 
of the disciple’s activity is the removal 
of the speck from his brother’s eye — after 
he has removed the log from his own 
(7:3-5). 

The disciple proffers God’s forgiveness, 
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and forgiveness is not easily salable ware. 
It is defenseless and rejectible; it cannot 
be forced upon the hardness of man who 
will not repent or upon the fury of man 
who resents the very idea of forgiveness. 
And so the disciple will have to do what 
His Lord did before him: withdraw be- 
fore opposition; refuse the sign from 
heaven that will overcome unbelief; be 
silent where men will not be divinely 
spoken to; endure the refusal of men with 
nothing more severe by way of response 
than a “you would not” (23:37). The 
disciple is no more capable of autono- 
mously conferring salvation than he is of 
autonomously judging. He cannot take 
man’s fate into his hands either for their 
weal or for their woe. Therefore Jesus 
tells His disciples: “Do not give dogs 
what is holy, and do not throw your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them un- 
derfoot and turn to attack you” (7:6). The 
disciple can proffer salvation and announce 
judgment as the cast shadow of that prof- 
fer of salvation; Jesus will not permit him 
to degrade the Gospel entrusted to him 
or to endanger himself to no purpose by 
attempting more. 


But this does not leave the disciple 
weak and resourceless; he can pray. He 
can ask in the assurance that his Father 
will hear him; knock in the assurance that 
his Father will open doors for him; and 
seek in the assurance that he shall find 
(7:7-11). “So,” Jesus tells His disciples — 
“so,” since you cannot judge and cannot 
coerce men into salvation but can pray to 
a Father whose love surpasses all fathers’ 
love and can therefore clothe yourselves 
in all the potency of that Father's love, “so 
whatever you wish that men would do to 
you, do so to them, for this is the Law and 
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the Prophets” (7:12). Let love, which is 
the beating heart of all that the Law com- 
mands and the prophets proclaim, let love 
be your sole resource and your whole 
strength. With the going forth of the 
disciple the whole love of God, all that 
God in His search for rebellious man has 
revealed Himself to be, breaks into his- 
tory to do its definitive work there in the 
last days. It is a love that is vulnerable 
and rejectible, but it is also a love that is 
victorious. 

The disciples have no assurance that 
they will be acclaimed as the climactic de- 
velopment of Judaism or that they will be 
a triumphant majority even, anywhere. The 
disciples will be a minority always, every- 
where. Jesus’ picture of the disciples’ 
course is universal, for He portrays that 
course eschatologically, in terms of its ulti- 
mate end. Purged of pride and arrogance, 
men who in prayer ever and again regain 
the power to work by love alone, they 
become men who can go through the nar- 
row gate, down the hard road into eternal 
life, breasting the terrifying current of the 
majority, unmoved by the pressure of a 
hundred-to-one public opinion against 
them. For the one disciple knows what 
the hundred do not or will not know: that 
the easy way through the wide gate leads 
to destruction (7:13,14). 

The silent and unending suasion of the 
masses who take the other road is perilous 
for the disciple. More perilous still will be 
the voice of men who purport to speak 
as the oracles of God, the false prophets 
who are fatally similar to the true. The 
satanic counterthrust to the Kingdom will 
always be the imitative counterthrust. 
Wolves will appear as sheep of the flock, 
to destroy God's flock. It is another mark 


of the Messianic authority of Jesus that He 
deals so briefly and with such serene self- 
confidence with these false prophets. “You 
will know them by their fruits” (7:18). 
He gives no detailed direction for the de- 
tection of false prophets; one metaphor 
suffices. Jesus is so completely sure of God, 
so immediately aware of the divine force 
of genuine revelation, that there can be in 
His judgment no such thing as the suc- 
cessful lie. As the tree cannot lie but 
must become manifest in its fruits, so with 
men. They can utter only what is in them. 
We today, who find it agonizingly difficult 
to determine the truth, find this casual con- 
fidence of Jesus amazing, and His confi- 
dence in His disciples’ judgment seems 
almost reckless. The unspoken presupposi- 
tion of Jesus’ saying here seems to be the 
thought expressed by Paul in 2 Thess. 
2:9-12: only those who desire the lie are 
deceived by it. Perhaps our agonized in- 
ability to find the truth is only a subtle 
way of evading the truth. Jesus equips His 
disciples against false prophecy, not by 
making them subtle but by making them 
pure in heart. And he plants a holy fear 
in their hearts: the bad tree is destined for 
the fire, and the false prophets are destined 
for judgment (7:19). The earlier genera- 
tions of the church which were still cap- 
able of horror at heresies would seem to 
have been closer to Jesus’ idea of disciple- 
ship than our generation, which predom- 
inantly views them all with studious calm 
and assesses them historically. 


The disciple in conflict must be capable 
of resisting the pressure of the majority, of 
detecting and rejecting false prophecy; for 
the judgment of God will sunder church 
and world, false church and true church. 
And the two-edged sword will cut even 
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more sharply than that (7:21-23); the 
line of cleavage will run through the very 
midst of the new community of those who 
call Jesus Lord. The disciple is told that 
there will be those in the new community 
who say the right things and do great 
things who will yet be rejected on the Last 
Day. There is no membership in any com- 
munity which can exempt a man from per- 
sonal responsibility for what he has done 
with the grace he has received. The man 
who receives of the Messianic Giver and 
receives in vain must face Him as the 
Judge at the last assize, to be disowned by 
Him: “I never knew you.” The disciple’s 
sin is judged as severely as Israel’s sin, and 
the call to repentance is put over his whole 
life with the same rigor. His life is cen- 
tered in God and moves toward judgment; 
for those who abide under the Messianic 
word of Jesus there is no escaping that 
tension while the world stands. 


The Disciple Under the Word of Jesus: 
Hearing and Doing 


The parable which closes the Sermon on 
the Mount, that of the wise and the foolish 
builder, again very plainly marks His word 
as a Messianic word. Jesus asks of His 
disciples that they hear His words and do 
them. Any rabbi might demand as much. 
The remarkable thing about the parable is, 
however, that it makes hearing and doing 
one unitary act; the right foundation for 
a house that shall endure the wind, rain, 
and flood of God’s judgment (and this is 
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what is meant —all are common Old Tes- 
tament images of the judgment of God, 
cf. e.g., Ezek. 13:10 ff.) is a hearing and 
doing of Jesus’ word. Jesus is not merely 
asking that His commands be translated 
into action; He asks that all His words 
be received for what they are, Messianic 
words, a deed done for men, divine grace 
conveyed to men, a divine claim being 
made upon men. Jesus asks faith. Jesus 
wants not hearers but followers; not stu- 
dents who memorize His words but dis- 
ciples who hear and do them, all of them. 
The beatitude upon the beggar is to be 
“done” as completely and wholeheartedly 
as the demand for the better righteousness, 
for the one is impossible without the other. 
Thus Jesus molds the wills of the men 
whom He has called, centering their life 
so wholly in God the Father that their 
whole life is a receiving, a purely passive 
yea to God’s act in Christ and a whole sub- 
mission to the will of God, and for that 
reason a wholly active doing of the will of 
God in Christ, a doing carried out under 
the twin tension of eschatological hope 
and sober and fearful eschatological respon- 
sibility. Paul wrote a caption for the Ser- 
mon on the Mount when he said: “The 
grace of God has appeared for the salva- 
tion of all men, traimmg us . . . to live 
sober, upright, and godly lives in this 
world, awaiting our blessed hope, the ap- 
pearing of the glory of our great God and 
Savior Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:11-13). 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE DECREE OF CLAUDIUS IN ACTS 18:2 


According to the Acts of the Apostles Paul 
met at Corinth Aquila and his wife Priscilla, 
who recently (axgo0gatws) had come from 
Italy dia tO dtatetayévar KAavdiv xwot- 
Ceodar xadvtac tovc “Ioviaiovs aad tic 
‘Pouns . . - (18:2). Although the bibliog- 
raphy on the passage is extensive, the treat- 
ment by New Testament critics frequently 
fails to discuss all the ramifications of the 
problem. We shall attempt, therefore, to 
evaluate the pertinent primary evidence. 

Six ancient authors must be considered at 
the outset. 

1. Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tu- 
multuantes Roma expulit — Suetonius, 
Claudius 25.4 

2. to's te “Iovdaiovs zheovacavtas abdic, 

Hote yaken@c Gv Gvev tagaxis ard tov 

byhov GEO Tis AbAEwWS eioxDiva, ovx 

eEjhace pév, tO Sé Sh azatoio Pio 
yoMpévous éxéAevoe ph ovvatooiteotar 

— Dio Cassius, Historia Romana 60.6.6 
3. Anno eius nono expulsos per Claudium 

urbe Iudaeos Josephus refert, sed me 
magis Suetonius movet qui ait hoc 
modo: Claudius Iudaeos impulsore 
Christo adsidue tumultuantes Roma ex- 
pulit, quod, utrum contra Christum 
tumultuantes Iudaeos coerceri et com- 
primi iusserat, an etiam Christianos 
simul velut cognatae religionis homines 
voluerit expelli, nequaquam discerni- 
tur — Orosius, Historia contra Paganos 
7.6.15-16 


. Kata 8& tovode tod¢s xodvouvc ILaviov 


od 


thy Gxd ‘Iegovoakhw xai xtuhk@ mogeiav 
uéxor tov *IAAveimot dSiavvovtoc, ’Iov- 
daiove ‘Popns daekatver Kiodvdtoc, 6 
te “Axtviac xat IleicxAhka peta tOv 
Giiwv “Iovdaiwv tis ‘Pons axaddha- 
yévtec éat thv ’Aoiav xataigovow, 





evtatdda te TLaviAw@ t@ GxootdA@ ovv- 
diatoipovow, tobs abtédd. tHv éexxdn- 
ov Gott med¢ advtod xataPAndévtac 
b:dchoxahos 
‘is ‘ UJ e e , ~ £ $e 
zai tovtTov h teed tOv IlodcEewv 
yoagy — Eusebius, Historia Ecclesias- 
tica 2.18.9 


5. No reference in Josephus, Amtiquitates 
Judaicae 


Denerioug éemiotyngitovtt. 


6. No reference in Tacitus, Annales 


On comparing Suetonius with Acts 18:2, 
it appears that Claudius, who ruled from 
41—54A.D., expelled from Rome all Jews 
as a result of constant rioting. Although the 
ablative absolute impulsore Chresto has pro- 
duced much controversy, we may assume 
that heated discussions in the Jewish com- 
munity at Rome concerned the acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ, and we may conjecture 
that Suetonius, misinterpreting his source, as 
he seems to do not infrequently, thought 
Christus (or Chrestus, as the name was often 
spelled, with the pronunciation no doubt be- 
ing the same in the Greek of the day) was 
present in person to stir up trouble. Sue- 
tonius, who lived ca. 75—-160 A. D., serving 
for a brief period as secretary to the emperor 
Hadrian (117—138A.D.), is of no help in 
establishing the date of the “expulsion”; for 
each biography in the Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars (Julius Caesar to Domitian) follows 
a fixed pattern: the family and birth of the 
emperor; his life to his principate, the events 
of his rule arranged by subjects rather than 
by chronology, his character and personal 
appearance, and his death. 


Dio Cassius (ca. 155—230A.D.), how- 
ever, seems not only to disagree with Sue- 
tonius, but even to be refuting deliberately 
some statement that Claudius had expelled 
the Jews. Dio’s Roman History covered orig- 
inally in eighty Books the period from the 
690 
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supposed landing of Aeneas in Italy to his 
own time. The extant portions are Books 
34—60, which cover 70 B.C. to 46 A.D,; 
Books 78 and 79; and the Paris fragments, 
which include the events of the years 207 to 
200 B.C. Also extant are some excerpts and 
quotations made by later writers, and espe- 
cially the epitome of Books 1—30 made by 
Zonaras in the twelfth century, and the epit- 
ome of Books 61—80 made by Xiphilinus 
toward the end of the eleventh century. Since 
Dio Cassius is far superior as a historian to 
Suetonius, following as closely as he can his 
great exemplar Thucydides, his remarks are 
not to be taken lightly. Although his work 
originally bridged approximately one thou- 
sand years, for the early Empire (or from 
Julius Caesar to Marcus Aurelius) he appar- 
ently relied on such official accounts as the 
emperors allowed to be published. 


The disagreement betwen Dio Cassius and 
Suetonius has led some scholars to conclude 
that their respective remarks do not refer to 
the same occasion.! The statement of Dio, 
it is true, occurs in his discussion of the 
events of 41 A.D., the first year of Claudius’ 
reign; while Orosius (loc. cit.; cf. supra) def- 
intely dates an expulsion in the ninth year 
of Claudius (49 A.D.). Claudius’ pro-Jewish 
edict? of the year 42 A.D., however, seems 
inconsistent with the early date implied by 
Dio Cassius. Orosius, moreover, cites Jo- 
sephus as his source for the date, although 
there is no reference in the extant works of 
Josephus to such an expulsion of the Jews 
by Claudius. Orosius, furthermore, who died 
ca. 418 A.D., as presbyter in Africa, is fre- 
quently referred to as notoriously inaccurate. 
Also the silence of Tacitus, whose extant writ- 





1 Cf. Sherman Johnson, Anglican Theolog- 
ical Review, XXIII (1941), 175; M. Shepherd, 
“The Source Analysis of Acts” in Munera Stu- 
diosa, ed. Shepherd and Johnson (Cambridge. 
Mass.: Episcopal Theological School, 1946), 
p. 96. 


2 Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 19.5.2-3. 
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ings cover the second part of Claudius’ reign, 
must be explained in any discussion of the 
later date (49 A.D.).° The statement of 
Eusebius is of little assistance, since Acts is 
apparently his only source. Nor can the ad- 
verb tQ00@atws (Acts 18:2) be decisive on 
the date; for while “recently” seems inclined 
to the later date (49 A.D.), the adverb in 
Greek as well as in English is relative. Aris- 
totle employs the cognate 19d0qatos in re- 
ferring to Homer (Meteorologica 351b35). 

In spite of the difficulties involved, and 
assuming that Suetonius and Cassius are 
referring to the same incident, with some 
reservation the date usually is placed at ap- 
proximately 49 A.D.* Orosius, it is true, 
may have mistaken his authority as Josephus 
(unless he is citing a work of Josephus no 
longer extant, which assumption appears not 
too likely), but upon some authority he 
dates the incident in the ninth year of 
Claudius, which would be from Jan. 25, 49, 
to Jan. 25, 50 A.D. This date fits well the 
Pauline chronology of Acts (18:1) as en- 
lightened by the Gallio inscriptions,” and 
would permit the preferable interpretation of 
(Acts 18:2). The main diffi- 
culty to the late date (49 A.D.) seems to be 
Dio Cassius. The extant portions of his 
Roman History, as noted above, present 
Claudius’ reign to 46 A.D. Whether he made 
further mention of Claudius’ decree in the 


TQCTPEATWS 


3 Tacitus’ Annales originally covered the 
years 14—68 A.D. (Tiberius through Nero) 
in 16 books. Extant are Books 1—4; parts of 
Book 5 and of Book 6; and Books 11—15 with 
part of Book 16—covering respectively the 
reign of Tiberius (14—37); the second part of 
Claudius’ rule; and the reign of Nero (54—68) 
except the last years. 

4 Ramsay would prefer 50 A.D., since in 
one instance Orosius is off a year according to 
Tacitus; but one instance gives little authority 
for assuming that all of Orosius’ dates are in- 
correct by a year. Cf. St. Paul the Traveller and 
Roman Citizen (1927), pp. 68, 254, 459. 

5 Cf. Beginnings of Christianity, ed. Foakes- 
Jackson and Lake (1933), V, pp. 460—464. 
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section no longer extant, unfortunately, can- 
not be determined. But since Dio’s remark 
is general, without citing any date, he may 
not have intended to define the incident with 
the year 41 A.D. 


Of more serious implication, again assum- 
ing with some reservation that Suetonius 
and Dio are referring to the same incident, 
is the nature of the decree. Dio’s apparently 
deliberate refutation of a general expulsion 
of the Jews, as seemingly implied by Sue- 
tonius, no doubt has had more influence than 
any probable disagreement on dates in de- 
ducing that each refers to a separate incident.® 
But must Suetonius be thus interpreted? The 
Latin of Suetonius may mean that Claudius’ 
action concerned only those Jews who “were 
constantly rioting,’ not a general expulsion 
of all Jews from Rome. In view of Dio 
Cassius such an interpretation of Suetonius 
seems preferable. Also the silence of Tacitus, 
provided the incident occurred in 49 A.D., 
and of Josephus, seems to agree with the 
suggested interpretation of Suetonius. Any 
edict concerning the banishment of the entire 
Jewish population from Rome appears to be 
so drastic that mention of it would be ex- 
pected in Tacitus and Josephus; a “police 
action” involving a limited number of in- 
dividuals who were regarded as trouble- 
makers in the community, however, might 
have been omitted much more easily by 


6 Kirsopp Lake oversimplifies the differences 
between Dio and Suetonius: “Dio Cassius con- 
firms the evidence of Suetonius, but adds that 
the difficulty of expelling so many persons led 
to a revision of the decree, in which Claudius 
contented himself with forbidding Jewish assem- 
blies” (Beginnings of Christianity, V, 459). 
Some would compare the reversal of Tiberius 
concerning the astrologers (Suetonius, Tiberius 
36), but a revision of a decree concerning the 
expulsion of astrologers by Tiberius is hardly 
parallel; for the astrologers would not have been 
nearly so numerous as the Jewish population in 
Rome, and Tiberius revoked his decree only 
after the astrologers promised to renounce their 
profession. 


Josephus and Tacitus. By deducing, then, 
that in addition to a probable forbidding of 
Jewish assemblies only the “ringleaders” suf- 
fered banishment, the remarks of Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius appear to agree as to the 
nature of Claudius’ action. 

But Acts states: 51a 16 dtatetayévar Kiav- 
dvov yooiteotar advtacg tots "Iovdaiovs dxd 
tis ‘Pwuns. How much stress should be 
placed on xdvtas? To assist in answering 
the query, let us examine several other pas- 
sages in Acts. 

*Hoav 5& eis ‘IeQgovoadhp xatorotvtec 

*Tovdaio, dvdoes evAaBeic and xavtdcs 

Zbvovs tHv ind tov oveavdv (2:5) 


Was every nation in the world represented 
at Pentecost? 
6 d& bedc & nQoxatHyyeiev 51a otdpatos 
AGVTOV TOV TEOMHtTOvV, nadeiv tov youotdv 
avtod, étAjowoev ottws (3:18) 


Did all the Old Testament prophets proclaim 
the suffering of Christ? 
’Eyéveto de év éxeivy th Tutea Siwypdc 
wtyas éxi thv éxxAnoiav thv év ‘IeQooo- 
Abpous? mavtes Sieondenoay xata Tas YEAS 
tis “lIoviaiacs xai Lapageiag xAjv tHv 
axootéAwy (8:1) 


Did all the Christians leave Jerusalem except 
only the twelve apostles? 
xai eldav avtov mdvtes ob xatoixodvtEs 
Avdda. xai tov DagG@va, oitiwes éxéoteewav 
tnt tov xvouov (9:35) 
Were all the inhabitants of Lydda and 
Sharon converted? 
tovto S& éyéveto éxi Ety S00, Gote mavtas 
Tovs xatoLodvtas thv ’Aciav Gxovoar tov 
Adyov tov xveiov, “Iovdalovg te xai 


“EdAnvas (19:10) 


Did the Gospel reach al] the inhabitants of 
the Roman province Asia during the two to 
three years Paul labored at Ephesus? It ap- 
pears that Acts in the cases cited is employ- 
ing the figure hyperbole and that the literal 
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meaning of aévtas in 18:2 should not be 
stressed. 

Nor is the hyperbolic use of 14s peculiar 
to Acts. One example each from Matthew, 
Mark, and John will suffice. 

Tote &Eexogeveto mQd¢ adtov ‘TeQoodAvua 

zai néoa 1 *loviata zat ndéow 1h xeQixweoc 

tov *Iogdavou, 

‘loedavyn xotan@ tx’ abtot eEouwodoyov- 

uevor Tag Guagtiag avt@v (Matt. 3:5-6) 


, > Se > =. 
zat éBpantifovto év to 


ae pe Siiie seer eis, oie ; 
zai xatedimgev adtov Liwwv xai ot pet 
avtov, xat etoov attov zai A€yovow adto 
btu advtes Cyntovoiv oe (Mark 1:36-37) 

oe . . ’ , ‘ 

zal HAov mQdc tov "Imdvvynv xai eixav 
> ~ e , bal = a ~ 
avt@? eaBBi, Oc Tv pETA ood 
‘Togdavov, © ob pepagtienxas, tde odtos 
avtov 


NEQAV TOU 


Bartite. xal advtec Foxovtat 7Qd¢ 

(John 3:26) 

In addition to the figure hyperbole in the 
New Testament, several other aspects of ads 
should be considered before insisting on tak- 
ing mavtas in its literal sense in Acts 18:2. 
Xenophon of Ephesus in the second century 
A.D. writes (2.13.4): 

Navtas axéxtewev, GAtyous dé xal CHvtac 

thaBe. pdvoc Sé 6 ‘Inxddoos Hdvvjdy b0- 

(puyetv 
The most stress aavtas can bear here is 
“many,” “very many,” or “nearly all.” In 
Plato's Republic the context indicates that 
xés implies “composed wholly of,” “nothing 
but,” or “only” (579b): 

"Eu Gv, pn, olwar, waAdov év xavtl xaxod 

ein, xtxA@ Moeoveotpevoc txd advtwV x0- 

Lewtov 


The Corpus Hermeticum (13.2) contains 
another example of this use of zd¢.7 Al- 
though xd&> frequently denotes “every,” it 
also may imply merely “any” —cf. Demos- 
thenes, First Olynthiac 16, Against Meidias 2, 
On the Crown 5; Plato, Ion 532e, First Alci- 
biades 129a, Apology 39a, Phaedo 114c; 





7 Cf. Sophocles, Electra 301, Philoctetes 622 
and 927. 
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Sophocles, Antigone 175, Oedipus Colonus 
761; Herodotus 4.162.4, 4.195.2; Lysias, 
Against Eratosthenes 84, For the Soldier 16; 
Xenophon, Hellenica 7.4.21; Matt. 13:19; 
Luke 1:37; Gal. 2:16.8 

The predicate position of xavtas in Acts 
18:2, furthermore, deserves consideration. 
It is the attributive position of 14s which 
stresses totality. Several examples from Class- 
ical Greek and from the New Testament will 
be sufficient. 

xa yao ovdév ahelwv 6 nas yodvos Maivetat 

ovtH di eivar 7 pia ve 


“For in that case eternity appears to be no 
greater than a single night” (Plato, Apology 
40e) 


wdvos oOUTOS TOV AGVTWV aviedmMV 


“He alone of all men” (Lycurgus 131) 
tovtwv b& xatexoutvwv ovd’ Gv ot mavtec 
dvdewno. Sivawt’ Gv Sierdeiv 


“With these [mountain peaks} occupied, 
neither could absolutely all the men pass 
through” (Xenophon, Anabasis 5.6.7) 


ToOvS OVV attoic NavTAs ayiouS 


“all the saints with them” (Rom. 16:15) 


e ‘ > ‘ , > , 
ot odv enol advtes adeAqot 


“all the brethren with me” (Gal. 1:2) 
jetta 58 at xadoo wpuyal év tO moiw 
dtaxdora EPSounxovta FE 


“We in the boat were in all 276 persons” 
(Acts 27:37). An attributive position of 
mavtas in Acts 18:2, therefore, would stress 
totality, but the predicate position appears 
to permit the interpretation that only the 
“ringleaders” suffered banishment. 
According to Dio Cassius, furthermore, 
the great number of the Jews in Rome at 


8 Perhaps we should note in passing the ad- 
verbial phrase mavtdc wGAdAov, denoting “more 
than anything” (Plato, Crito 49b, Protagoras 
344b, Gorgias 527b, Phaedrus 228d), and 
equating “quite so” in answers (Plato, Phaedo 


67b). 
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that time would have made it difficult for 
Claudius to have expelled the entire Jewish 
population. Other primary evidence seems 
to corroborate Dio. As early as Cicero’s Pro 
Flacco,? delivered in 59 B.C., the Jews in 
Rome who possessed citizenship were nu- 
merous enough to influence the political as- 
semblies and the jury courts of the Romans, 
and the amount of gold sent yearly to Jeru- 
salem from Italy and the provinces caused 
alarm to some statesmen of Rome. In 4A. D., 
it is believed, more than 30,000 Jews lived 
in Rome, for above 8,000 joined a deputa- 
tion from Jerusalem.!° The number of Jews 
at Rome under Tiberius no doubt was even 
larger, for he was able to draft 4,000 Jews 
from Rome for military service.11 Scholars, 
therefore, estimate that the Jewish popula- 
tion at Rome at the time of Claudius may 
have been as high as 50,000 —a rather large 
group to be expelled. 

The usual policy of Rome, likewise, seems 
to have been the banishment only of the 
leading Jewish propagandists. Already in 
139 B.C. an aggressive spirit of proselytism 
led to such action.12 Also under Tiberius 
the legislation appears to have been leveled 
against those who were highly suspected, or 
convicted of guilt, or overzealous in making 
converts among the native Romans.!* Thus 
Claudius’ decree concerned perhaps only 

9 28.66—69. 

10 Cf. Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 17. 
11.1, Bellum Judaicum 2.6.1. 


11 Cf. Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 18. 
3.5; Tacitus, Annales 2.85; Suetonius, Tiberius 
36. 

12 Cf. Valerius Maximus, Epitome 1.3.3. 

13 Philo states (Legatio ad Gaium 24.161) 
“~GL TOIS AAVTAYXOGE YELQOTOVOULEVOIC EAKOEXOLS 
éxéoxnwe (i.e., Tiberius) aaonyoojoa péev 
TOUS “ATH MOAELC TOV Gxd Tod *IvoOUC, > ovx 
tig mavtas mQoPaons Tis émeEehevoews, GAN’ 
tai pdvovg tos aitiovs—ddAtyo. 5& Toav. 
Dio Cassius remarks (57.18.5): tov te ’Iov- 
daimv xoAA@v é¢ thy ‘Pounv ovvedddvtov 
“AL OVYVOS TOv emyMoiwv és TA o*eTEOa 
é0y ushotavtmv, tovs aheiovacs éEniacev. 


those Jews who took active part in the dis- 
orders and were the chief protagonists; for 
while his charter of liberties for the Jews, 
cited by Josephus (Antiguitates Judaicae 
19.5.3), granted religious privileges to the 
Jews, it also limited their activities by for- 
bidding wholesale propaganda. In spite of 
Orosius’ doubt (7.16.15-16; cf. supra) the 
Christians who engaged in the heated discus- 
sions no doubt suffered banishment as well 
as the Jews. Claudius’ action, referred to in 
Acts 18:2, may have been a part of his gen- 
eral “‘antioriental” policy, stressed from 47 to 
54A.D,.14 although his measure seems to 
have been aimed primarily at removing civil 
disorders, with little, if any, theological rami- 
fications. 
ROBERT O. HOERBER 


LUTHER AND MELANCHTHON 
AT MUENSTER IN 1960 


“Luther and Melanchthon” was the theme 
of the Second International Luther Research 
Congress, which met at Muenster in West- 
phalia, Germany, Aug. 8—13, 1960. Schol- 
ars and interested persons from 15 countries 
came to hear and to discuss the latest findings 
of top-ranking researchers. They came from 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland,. Denmark. Twenty 
men came from the U.S.A. to attend this 
meeting; three from England. India and 
Argentina and Brazil were the other over- 
seas countries that had delegates. Switzer- 
land, Holland, Austria, Spain, the Demo- 
cratic National Republic (the East Zone), 
and Poland sent representatives. Not all of 
the scholars invited from the East Zone were 
permitted to attend; at least four, however, 

14 Kirsopp Lake (Beginnings of Christian- 
ity, V, 460) devotes a paragraph to Claudius’ 
“antioriental” policy during these years, acknowl- 
edging indebtedness to Prof. V. M. Scramuzza, 
who wrote “The Policy of the Early Roman Em- 
perors towards Judaism” (ibid., pp. 277—297) 
and who cites the statements in the previous 
note. 
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were in attendance. The sessions were held 
in the Westfalische-W ilhelms-Universitat. 

Responsible for the conference were the 
members of the continuation committee, of 
which Willem Kooiman of Amsterdam was 
president and Vilmos Vajta of Geneva was 
secretary. The Theological Commission of 
the Lutheran World Federation was the 
sponsoring body. 

The emphasis of the conference was a his- 
torical-theological one. The conference, like 
the First International Luther Research Con- 
ference in Aarhus in 1956, belongs to the 
greater movement usually referred to as the 
Luther Renaissance. 

Concern with the person and theology of 
Martin Luther, the first and the greatest of 
the Reformers, began soon after his death. 
German scholarship during the past four 
centuries has investigated and interpreted 
Luther to his church and his nation. How- 
ever, the last part of the 19th century and 
the 20th century saw a specific resurgence 
of interest in Luther as a man and as a theo- 
logian. In 1883 the inauguration of the 
Weimar Ausgabe of his works stimulated 
a renewed interest in Luther. Reinhold See- 
berg and Karl Holl may be singled out for 
their part in promoting Luther research. 

Luther does not belong only to the Ger- 
man Lutheran scholars. The Luther Renais- 
sance was furthered by Nathan Sdderblom 
of Sweden; scholars in other Scandinavian 
countries, including Finland, became active. 
In Germany the Roman Catholic scholar 
Joseph Lortz gave a greatly revised picture 
of Luther over against those of Heinrich 
Denifle and Hartmann Grisar. Scholarship 
in England began to concern itself with 
Martin Luther. In the United States of 
America and even in South America the 
study of Luther was stimulated. Henry Ey- 
ster Jacobs may be singled out as one of the 
early American participants in the Luther 
Renaissance. 


Luther research today is carried on in 
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virtually all of the major coumtries of the 
globe with the possible exception of Red 
China and the Soviet Union. 


Important as Luther is for the study of 
the Reformation, there is need to go beyond 
research in the work and writings of Luther 
alone. This was emphasized in several of the 
presentations at Muenster. 


In the first of the formal essays Wilhelm 
Pauck of Union Theological Seminary 
pointed out that the contributions of Bucer, 
Calvin, Cranmer, and others had to be reck- 
oned with in order to arrive at an under- 
standing of the Reformation, just as the work 
of Melanchthon belongs to the heritage of 
Lutheranism. Pauck emphasized the char- 
acter and aims of Melanchthon’s humanism 
and the nature of the friendship between 
Luther and Melanchthon. He spoke of Lu- 
ther’s “deep understanding of Melanchthon’s 
humanistic way of thinking even though he 
was conscious of his own reliance upon 
totally different sources.” 


Lauri Haikola, a Finnish scholar, also 
treated the basic differences in the thought 
processes of Luther and Melanchthon; his 
essay centered on the doctrine of justification 
in both Melanchthon and Luther. This doc- 
trine, too, was the theme of the paper pre- 
sented by Robert Stupperich of the host 
school. He concentrated his investigations 
on the period from 1530—38 in speaking 
about the doctrine of justification in Luther 
and Melanchthon. 


Still on the common theme of “Luther and 
Melanchthon” Harold J. Grimm of Ohio 
State University dealt with social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the Reformation. He showed 
that both Luther and Melanchthon had an 
attraction for the Berger of cities like Nu- 
remberg. 

Bernhardt Lohse of the University of Ham- 
burg also looked at both Luther and Me- 
lanchthon. He was concerned about their 
attitude toward monasticism. Melanchthon’s 
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readiness to follow Luther was demonstrated 
by this piece of research. 

Pierre Fraenkel of Geneva concentrated on 
Melanchthon in his essay, “Ten Questions 
Concerning Melanchthon, the Fathers and 
the Eucharist.” 

But, after all, it was a Luther Research 
Congress; Luther therefore received some un- 
mitigated attention. 

Warren A. Quanbeck of Luther Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., presented a study of “Lu- 
ther and Apocalyptic.” Ernest Bizer of the 
University of Baden talked on the relation- 
ship of humility, faith, and justification in 
Luther’s lectures on Romans. From the East 
Sector of Berlin came the venerable Rudolph 
Hermann to give an analysis of one exegeti- 
cal aspect of the controversy between Luther 
and Latomus. Herbert Olsson of Sweden 
was forced to speak almost extemporaneously 
because of the loss of his manuscript on Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of the Law. 

Different and delightful was the popular 
presentation by Oskar Thulin, the director 
of the Luther Halle in Wittenberg. His 
slide lecture on Melanchthon in artistic pres- 
entations reviewed the life and accomplish- 
ments of this reformer. On one evening the 
visitors were privileged to hear a concert 
arranged for them. 

Several reports on the progress of research 
and studies were read. Theodore Tappert of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phil- 
adelphia reported about the status of Philip 
Melanchthon’s fame and research in America. 
From Warsaw Oskar Bartel told about the 
research being carried on in Poland on both 
Luther and Melanchthon. A letter was read 
from Jené Sdlyom of Budapest. The letter, 
over ten pages single spaced, told of the re- 
search on Melanchthon being carried on in 
Hungary during the last 500 years. These 
voices reminded the assembly that the Ref- 
ormation was not confined to Germany or 
to the Northern part of Europe. 


The papers delivered at the Muenster Con- 


ference will be published. This report, avoid- 
ing critical analysis and summaries of the 
papers, has emphasized the many-sided na- 
ture of the research and study being carried 
on by many different scholars in the field of 
Reformation history. 

A banner across the street in front of the 
Muenster Bahnhof welcomed the Luther 
scholars to the city once made notorious by 
the antics of the Anabaptists and later by the 
Treaty of Westphalia. The setting, the spon- 
sorship, and the attendance underscored Lu- 
ther’s international role after more than 400 


years. 
E CARL S. MEYER 


LEADERSHIP 


The Australasian Theological Review 
March, 1960 


At the moment much emphasis is placed 
upon leadership. The word is frequently in 
the mouth even of people who have never 
given a single moment’s serious thought to 
the meaning and the implications of that 
concept. One hears of leadership camps and 
groups and of training for leadership. Prob- 
ably such undertakings are to be commended 
and encouraged. For, even though one be- 
lieves that the true leader of men, like the 
true poet and the ideal teacher, is born, not 
made (do we not speak of “born leaders of 
men”?), it is certainly true that both the 
poet and the teacher are all the better for 
a mastery of the technique of their craft; and 
why should it be otherwise in the case of 
the leader? Still, the mere acquisition or the 
learning of “the rules of the game” is not 
enough. Mastering the art of prosody may 
make a person a clever versifier, but it will 
never make him a poet. Studying the Princi- 
ples of Education may develop a sound drill- 
master who knows his trade; but something 
more is needed to make an inspiring teacher. 
Similarly, there may be rules of leadership 
that can be learned from an instructor or 
from a printed book; but, unless there be 
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something more solid behind it, the mere 
acquisition and application of rules will pro- 
duce a poor imitation or a caricature rather 
than a genuine leader. 

The term “leadership” is ambivalent. 
Leaders may mislead as well as lead aright. 
Most of the world’s great leaders, perhaps, 
have set men off in the pursuit of false ideals 
and have led them to misery and ruin. This 
is precisely what one would expect from the 
corrupt nature of man as portrayed in the 
Scriptures. And even within outward Chris- 
tendom much leadership has been exerted 
in the wrong direction. And that, again, is 
exactly what one would expect in view of 
our Lord’s warning against false Christs and 
false prophets. Nor is it a question merely 
of avoiding false teaching and wrong stand- 
ards of living. The would-be leader who 
flies in the face of good taste and good sense 
need not be astonished when he finds him- 
self in the position of the man who com- 
plained that he was perfectly prepared to 
lead, but that people refused to follow! 

Again, true leadership has nothing in com- 
mon with blustering and bumptiousness, with 
display and ostentation, with the blatant as- 
sertion of authority. When hearing the word 
“leader,” some people may think of the antics 
of the typical cheer-leader of some American 
high schoo! or college, who with frantic 
gesticulation and frenzied utterance stim- 
ulates hundreds or thousands of his —or 
her — fellows to similar exuberance of action 
and vociferation. It is perhaps true, though 
a sort of paradox, that true leadership is 
most effective when it is least in evidence. 

It is no doubt possible to compile, after 
careful reflection, a long and perhaps formid- 
able list of personal traits held to be neces- 
sary in the person who would exercise 
leadership, and of other traits considered to 
be desirable. But it is perhaps simpler, 
quicker, and better to reduce the number of 
such qualifications to a very few which are 
essential in the strict sense of the term, since 
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without them leadership becomes impossible. 
These are, it seems to me, competence and 
integrity. The former, which may be analyzed 
as consisting in native ability plus achieve- 
ment, may appear in different forms accord- 
ing to the fields or spheres— and there are 
many — in which leadership is to be exer- 
cised; the second is a matter of character in 
the special sense of the term, that is, acting 
in accordance with sound and good maxims. 
Both these qualities are indispensable for 
the simple reason that they are needed to 
create confidence and maintain confidence; 
for very self-evidently leadership cannot be 
exercised if there is no confidence on the part 
of those who are expected to follow. Leader- 
ship and confidence are correlatives. 


The purpose of these lines, however, is 
not so much to philosophize upon leadership 
in the abstract, as rather to apply the con- 
clusions reached to those men in the Chris- 
tian Church of whom leadership is expected 
and demanded by God Himself. We refer to 
the incumbents of the Christian ministry. 
It would not be difficult to demonstrate that 
the qualifications which “bishops” must 
possess, according to the Divine Word, as 
well as the duties which that Word lays 
upon them, presuppose or include the quality 
of leadership. Or one may simply point to 
the fact that the familiar Greek word 
hegemones (leaders) is twice applied to such 
men in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
13:7,17). The Authorized Version trans- 
lates the word: “Those who have the rule 
over you,” which requires some explanation. 
Luther’s translation Lehrer, teachers, comes 
closer to the original, perhaps, but it does 
not bring out the full force of the word. 
Moffatt correctly translates “leaders.” That 
spiritual leaders are meant is plain from both 
verses; for in v.7 these men are described 
as those “who have spoken unto you the 
word of God,” and in v.17 the words are 
added: “They watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account.” In v.7 there may 
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be a reference to special leaders, such as 
departed apostles. By analogy, we may in- 
clude other leaders besides the pastor of 
a parish in this little study, all the more 
since, in Australian usage, the term “church 
leaders” always refers to officialdom in the 
church. Such men are certainly not exempt 
from what has been said, and from what will 
be said in the paragraphs to follow. But we 
are thinking primarily of the parish pastor — 
the very word pastor, which means “shep- 
herd,” reminds us that he is to “feed the 
flock of God” (Acts 20:28; 1 Pet.5:2), 
which surely presupposes the qualities of 
leadership. 

The competence which the pastor needs 
in order to be a leader of his people is really 
identical with that Aikanotes spoken of in 
2 Cor. 3:5-6. It does not coincide with in- 
tellectual capacity; yet in view of the very 
great importance attached by Scripture (as 
in the Pastoral Epistles) to the teaching 
function of the ministry, intellectual capabil- 
ities and attainments must be held to play 
a highly significant part in his competence 
or hikanotes. General muddle-headedness 
will inevitably extend to the field of theology 
and the function of teaching. Certainly, to 
err is human; but the man who notoriously 
lacks the capacity of “thinking straight,” that 
is, of arriving at sound and well-founded 
judgments, is almost a menace in the min- 
istry. If a man is of small mental calibre, 
to begin with; if he just manages to squeeze 
through his theological course, perhaps gently 
propelled by tutorial complaisance traceable 
to public and official clamour (‘we need 
more man-power!”); if he then, having 
reached his goal, promptly proceeds to forget 
most of the little he has learned; if, com- 
pared with some of his parishioners, he is 
almost illiterate; if his people, even while 
perhaps loving him and respecting his office, 
feel inclined or compelled to apologize for 
his deficiencies: then the basis of confidence 
is to a large extent non-existent, and there 
can be no question of effective leadership. 





As has already been stated, other factors 
besides purely intellectual traits enter into 
that competence which creates confidence 
and makes for leadership. Competence can- 
not be predicated of a man, or at best only 
in a limited sense, who suffers from serious 
defects of temperament and personality, such 
as being afraid of people, habitual and pain- 
ful indecision, inability to make up his mind, 
lack of initiative. One who must be cajoled 
and coaxed or pushed and prodded into ac- 
tion cannot be a leader. Precisely the same 
is true of the man who, being too easily 
swayed by his feelings, must be restrained 
from hasty and ill-advised actions. 

Integrity is the other great requisite in 
him who would be a leader. Does this re- 
quire proof? Once let the pastor — for we 
are now dealing with the pastors as leaders 
of their congregations — become known as 
one who is careless about the truth, or one 
who is dishonest in money matters, or as an 
unreliable gossip, or as an idler, or as a self- 
seeker, or as insincere in the matter of faith 
and confession, and there can be no question 
of leadership. (The question of whether, or 
when, such failings of character quite unfit 
a man for the Christian ministry is not being 
discussed here.) 

Competence and integrity are the qualities 
without which leadership becomes impossible 
and unthinkable. Evidently, then, the mat- 
ter of effective future leadership is not irrel- 
evant in the recruiting and training of theo- 
logical students. If we want good leadership 
in the church, we must have competence and 
integrity in its ministry. God demands no 
less, though the former may be considered 
a somewhat more flexible or variable con- 
cept than the latter.—QOne may say that 
when congregations show spiritual deteriora- 
tion rather than spiritual growth, poor lead- 
ership, or lack of leadership, is usually at 
the root of the trouble. From the slow prog- 
ress of some mission field we are not to 
infer a poor quality of missionary work. For 
some fields are more stony and thorny than 
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others (Matt. 13:4-7); one man reapeth 
where another has sown (John 4:37,38); 
and the wind bloweth where it listeth (John 
3:8). Similarly, long-established congrega- 
tions may fail spiritually despite the honest 
efforts of faithful pastors; but it will prob- 
ably be admitted that in such cases one 
cannot rule out the possibility of faulty 
leadership. 

In the final analysis our sufficiency, our 
power of leadership, is of God; chiefly be- 
cause only the Holy Spirit can create that 
living faith in the Redeemer without which 
no one can be a true Christian theologian. 
Lack of the required gifts both of intellect 
and of personality — not to speak of char- 
acter —is a clear indication that a man 
should not enter the ministry; though, un- 
fortunately enough, this lack does not always 
appear at the early stages of formal study. 
For him who has received these gifts the 
best course in leadership is briefly outlined 
in Luther’s famous methodological dictum: 
Oratio (and that includes true piety, without 
which all prayer is blasphemy), medzitatio 
(which means serious and prolonged study), 
temptatio (and that includes the overcoming 
of temptation) faciunt theologum. We add: 
Et faciunt ducem. 

H. HAMANN 


STATISTICS ON WORLD LUTHERANISM 


The following figures are taken from the 
new directory of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation. They give the membership of Lu- 
theran churches, missions, and some attached 
congregations as reported to the LWF in 
February 1960. Other attached diaspora con- 
gregations are not included because no re- 
liable figures are available concerning them. 


General Summary 


61 Member Churches of the LWF 49,637,971 
Nine LWF Recognized 
Congregations 73415 
Lutheran Churches and 
Congregations Outside the LWF 


5,861,617 





United Churches in Germany (after 
deduction of non-Lutheran 


members ) 15,595,077 
Total 71,101,780 
By continents, Lutherans are distributed as 
follows: All LWF 

Lutherans Members 
Europe 58,985,362 41,965,591 


8,198,898 5,320,260 
822,999 589,486 


North America 

South America 

Asia (and adjacent 
islands ) 

Africa (and Madagascar) 1,299,819 

Australia (and New 
Zealand and New 
Guinea) 


1,478,487 1,348,986 
367,172 


316,215 53,591 


Countries having the most Lutherans (more 
than one million) are: 


Germany 36,827,257 
U.S. A. 8,054,417 
Sweden 7,000,000 
Denmark 4,304,000 
Finland 4,234,244 
Norway 331733925 


Baptized membership figures of the Lu- 
theran churches of the world dropped 
slightly during the past year to a new global 
total of 71,101,780, according to official 
annual statistics published by the Lutheran 
World Federation here. 

The revised statistics showed that mem- 
bership gains tabulated for all of the other 
continents and islands of the earth were in- 
sufficient to offset substantial losses reported 
by a few church bodies in Europe, notably 
in eastern Europe. The global net loss was 
given as 33,288. Last year’s total was 
71,135,068. 

Major reported loss was that of the largest 
Lutheran Church in Germany, the Church of 
Saxony in the Soviet Zone, whose new mem- 
bership figure of 3,800,000 was 613,699 
less than what was reported a year ago. 

Chiefly as a result of this church’s drop, 
the combined membership of the 61 bodies 
affiliated with the LWF did not during the 
past year pass the 50 million mark as had 
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been expected. The new total for these 
61 bodies, plus nine local congregations of- 
ficially recognized by the federation, is 
49,645,086, compared with 49,901,198 in 
1959. 

(On March 20, 1961, the official mem- 
bership roll of the LWF will be increased 
to 64, with a combined membership — to- 
gether with the nine recognized congrega- 
tions — of 49,699,680. The occasion will be 
the admission of two more African churches 
and one Asian church, in accordance with 
the federation’s constitution, on the first an- 
niversary of the approval of their applica- 
tions by the Executive Committee at Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. 

(They are the 21,400-member Church of 
Central Tanganyika, the 28,149-member 
Church of Usambara-Digo in the same 
country, and the 5,045-member Taiwan 
Church on the island of Formosa. The 
64 member churches will be found in 33 
countries and will include 11 Asian and five 
African churches. ) 

Many European bodies — which are often 
national, “folk,” or territorial churches — 
were listed with figures identical with those 
given a year earlier. Among them were 
27 German churches with Lutheran mem- 
berships totaling nearly 27 million, the 
Church of Sweden with a round 7 million, 
those of Denmark and Finland with over 
4 million each, two Norwegian Churches 
with about 3 million together, and the Hun- 
garian Church with a little more than 
430,000. 

The first five countries named have, with 
the exception of the United States, the larg- 
est national Lutheran constituencies. The 
over-all total for Germany is 36,827,257 — 
more than half of world Lutheranism. The 
United States comes in second place with 
8,054,417, which is 214,523 more than its 
1959 membership total. 

Actually, the church bodies functioning 


in the United States have memberships add- 
ing up to 8,313,848, according to latest 
figures released in New York by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council on July 30, but 
this includes their Canadian constituencies 
totaling 259,431. 

Definite growth reported for Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands 
of the seas reflected the evangelistic activity 
of the missions and younger churches in 
those areas. 

Continentwise, South America added 
43,155 to a 1959 total of 779,844; Asia and 
adjacent islands, 24,659 to a previous 
1,453,828; Africa and Madagascar, 120,851 
to 1,178,968; Australia, New Zealand, and 
New Guinea, 33,314 to 282,901. Europe, 
home continent of more than 80 per cent of 
the world’s Lutherans, experienced a net loss 
of 431,225 from its 1959 total of 
59,416,587. 

Lutherans constitute the largest Protestant 
confession, embracing about one third of 
world Protestantism. Approximately 70 per 
cent of all Lutherans belong to churches af- 
filiated with the LWF. Of the remaining 
21,456,694, the LWF figures showed that 
2,442,933 belong to The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod of North America. 

But most of these 21.5 million Lutherans 
belonging to churches not affiliated with the 
LWF are represented by the 15.5 million 
who belong to union (joint Lutheran-Re- 
formed) churches in Germany, Martin Lu- 
ther’s homeland. 

Since Germany’s 36.8 million Lutherans 
are similarly distributed in numerous ter- 
ritorial churches (Landeskirchen) and Amer- 
ican Lutherans are similarly divided into 
autonomous synodical units, the largest 
single Lutheran body on the globe continues 
to be the 7,000,000-member Church of 
Sweden. It is followed by the 4,304,000- 
member Church of Denmark and _ the 
4,234,244-member Finnish Church. 

Germany’s Church of Saxony, which last 
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year was in second place, now comes fourth, 
and her sister body, the Church of Hannover, 
is fifth, with 3,777,000 members. The 
Church of Norway follows with 3,155,323. 

Among the countries that are still objects 
of major missionary efforts, the new statistics 
list 657,603 baptized Lutherans for India, 
648,349 for South and Southwest Africa, 
318,722 for Tanganyika, 227,285 for Mada- 
gascar, and 209,828 for New Guinea. All 
these figures represent substantial gains over 
a year ago. 
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The new statistics were released in the 
latest annual LWF directory, which has just 
been published. The directory contains fig- 
ures for some 200 Lutheran groups in 70 
countries and other areas. 

It provides also full information about 
the organization, leadership, and work of 
the various branches of the federation. For 
the Lutheran churches and missions of the 
world it gives not only membership figures 
but also the names and addresses of their 
heads. 
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Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels Second Sertes 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
MAL. 4:1-3 


You know, of course, that all history is 
headed for one climactic day. And on the 
basis of this Scripture passage we exclaim 


What a Day It Will Be! 
I. A day of destruction for the wicked (v.1) 


A. This destruction will be upon the “ar- 
rogant”: people inflated with an exaggerated 
appreciation of themselves and their own 
holiness and accomplishments; people who 
brazenly, defiantly flaunt God’s laws and 
then dare Him to punish; people who have 
the worst guilt of all, the sin of thinking 
they are not sinners, at least not as big and 
as bad as others they know and read about. 

B. This destruction will be upon “evil- 
doers.” Isn’t that precisely what we’ve done 
plenty of — evil? A day to dread, this com- 
ing day. But the only damning evil is to 
fail to cling to Christ as your only Deliverer 
from the Last Day’s destruction. On that 
day the wicked will shout in agony: “Moun- 
tains and hills, cover us!” 

C. This will be a day of burning like an 
oven (v.1). Literal? Why not! Atomic- 
hydrogen bomb war. Man started his self- 
destruction by sin. Could finish it. At any 
rate, a day of untold agony for the wicked! 

D. This destruction will be complete 
(“neither root nor branch,’ v.1). This is 
a terrible thing. With the ax of His wrath, 
God will once for all cut down the tree of 
evil and evil men. In fact, He won't just 
cut down the tree, He'll also tear up all 
the roots. 


II. A day of deliverance for the righteous 
A. They certainly need it. 
1. This is what people of Malachi’s day 


said (3:13.14). They served God, yet were 
still in the heat of suffering. Being faithful 
to God did not appear to be a paying propo- 
sition. 

2. Do you feel that way at times? Holy, 
faithful, churchgoing, you suffer while a no- 
good scoundrel larks and breezes his way 
through life. It doesn’t pay to serve God. Of 
course it doesn’t! Paul says it’s sheer insanity 
to think so (1 Tim. 6:5). Besides, God 
doesn’t pay; He only gives. Sin is the only 
payer (Rom.6:23), only one from whom 
we can demand anything. And sin’s only 
debt to you is your own death. God only 
gives —the free gift of eternal life. (Rom. 


6:23) 


3. Still there is a legitimate concern here. 
Suffering saints ask: “O Lord, will the scales 
ever balance out? Will there be a day when 
the tables are turned and your saints will be 
distinguished not by their crosses but by 
their crowns?” To that question, our text 
shouts a firm yes. 


B. And what a day it will be! (3:16-18; 
4:2,3). These words tell us the following: 


1. You’re in God’s book of remembrance 
(3:16). God can’t forget about you. 

2. You will be spared (3:17). You will 
be spared only because God spared not 
Christ, His only Son, but delivered Him up 
for you so you might be spared on the 
Last Day! 

3. You will be illumined by the sun of 
righteousness (4:2). Christ is the Begin- 
ning, the Dawn, the “Dayspring” of this 
eternal day. He is the first faint but sure 
Glimmer of light that for every saint heralds 
and assures the dawn of this bright day of 
deliverance from evil and pain. In Jesus’ 
wings there is healing. His wings, His hands, 
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so often healed sick, infirm men. His “wings” 
were nailed to the cross that we might be 
healed with God’s pardon from dread disease 
of all our sins. 

4, You'll come out of your caves (v.2). 
Imagine the friskiness, the sheer joy of a calf 
or colt which has been cooped up in the 
barn all winter and then is turned out to 
pasture for the first time on a fresh and 
bright spring day! How that animal runs 
and leaps and cavorts in sheer ecstatic joy! 
That's the way you will feel; that’s the friski- 
ness, the bubbling-over gladness you'll have; 
that’s the way you'll run and leap for sheer 
delight on the day God lets you out to 
pasture — that day when God’s righteous sun 
will disperse forever the dark night of sor- 
row in your life. Then you'll come out of 
the caves of pain and sin—yes, even the 
gloomy cave of death. It must be! For 
Christ came back from His “cave” on Easter! 
What a day it will be! 

5. You'll tread down the wicked (v.3). 
This refers perhaps to a vindication of God's 
saints. Then it will be manifest who is and 
who is not God’s own. Now you can’t tell 
because wicked seem often more fortunate 
than the righteous. Not so on the Last Day. 
Tables will be turned — eternally. Righteous 
will have victory over their perpetual ene- 
mies of sin, death, and pain. How these foes 
vex and torment us now! How they always 
seem to win out over us! On Last Day, 
tables will be turned. We won't be footstools 
any longer; sin, pain, and death will. What 
a day it will be! 


THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Is. 40:1-8 

What’s this we hear this morning? Why 

it’s 
A Voice from the Desert 

I. To whom does it belong? 

A. Not identified in the text. It could be 
Isaiah. The New Testament makes it clear 
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that this desert voice belongs to John the 
Baptist. 

B. And what a man he was! Jesus once 
called him the greatest born of women, 
greater even than David or Moses or Elijah. 
And why was he so great? 

1. Because he wasn’t a reed. John was 
a man who had the courage of his convic- 
tions. In fact, he literally lost his head over 
them. He was not a reed blown this way and 
that by every wind of people’s ideas and 
words. He was a rock, firm in what he be- 
lieved. Are you like that? Are you a reed 
or a rock? 

2. Because he knew how to deny himself. 
John was a man who had the courage to live 
a life consistent with his convictions. He 
didn’t wear soft clothes, eat rich foods, and 
live in a king’s palace. Instead he wore 
camel’s-hair garments, ate grasshoppers, and 
lived in the cruel desert. Why? Just to im- 
press us? No. Because he recognized he 
couldn’t love life’s luxuries and at the same 
time do a good job in the task God had 
given him. Do you know how to deny 
yourself? How many of us can truthfully 
say that we are enjoying fewer of life’s lux- 
uries — let alone its necessities — because of 
our sacrificial giving and living for Jesus? 


II. Please notice: This voice is from the desert 

A. The desert plays a big role in Bible 
history. 

1. It was out of Egypt with its fleshpots 
of pleasure that God called His people, out 
of Egypt and into the desert. There God kept 
His people 40 long and suffering years. 
Why? To teach them that they live by His 
Word alone and not by their own muscles. 
(Deut. 8:1 ff. ) 

2. It was through the desert that God led 
the returning Israelite exiles from Babylon 
to their Canaan home. That’s why the 
prophet here calls for a way to be prepared 
in the desert. For that’s the way over which 
God and the returning people will travel. 
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3. John the Baptist was in the desert. 
There he prepared himself by a rigorous life 
of self-denial for his tough task of preparing 
God's people for Christ. 

4. Jesus was in the desert. Even as Israel 
spent 40 years in the desert, so Jesus spent 
40 days there. In the desert He did what 
Israel didn’t do. He successfully beat down 
every assault of Satan, and did it for us. In 
the desert Jesus prepared Himself for His 
ministry of living and dying for us. 

B. The desert should play a big role in 
your life, too. How often are you in the 
desert —the desert of repentance and self- 
denial? In this desert of repentance we learn 
to practice the fast our Lord refers to in 
Matt. 6:19-21. Desert-going people don’t get 
too fat. This would almost prompt us to say 
only desert-dwelling people get to heaven, 
for Jesus once said, “Beware lest you become 
overweight with too much concern with 
worldly goods and fun. For if that’s the way 
you are, the Judgment Day will catch you 
like a trap; it will pounce upon you as a 
strong, swift lion pounces upon a gazelle too 
fat to out-run it.” In the desert of daily re- 
pentance and self-denial you learn how to 
keep your weight down — the weight of 
overconcern for this life’s goods. 


Ill. This voice is a leveling voice. 


It warns us: repent for Christ, the King, 
will soon return! This involves 

A. Straightening your crooked way (v. 3). 
You don’t like to travel on crooked, winding 
roads unless you have to. Nor does the Lord 
Jesus. He likes to travel through a heart that 
is righteous. The very word means straight. 
A heart that’s straight and free from the 
crookedness of sin. 


B. Getting rid of the bumps. “The un- 
even ground shall become level” (v.4). 
What are the bumps in your life? Probably 
the ups and downs of your Christian living. 
One day you are hot with love and holiness, 
and the next day you are cold with selfishness 
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and sin. One day you are on the heights of 
holiness, the next day down in the depths of 
evil. Away with those bumps, those ups and 
downs, that on-and-off-again Christian be- 
havior! For the coming Christ doesn’t want 
to travel on bumps any more than you do. 

C. Leveling the mountains (v.4). You 
know what the mountains and hills are. They 
are the pride in your life. 

1. The pride of our doubts. Do we know 
better than the Lord? 

2. The pride of our work-righteousness. 
For example, do we churchgoers and out- 
wardly decent people think ourselves holier 
and better than those who do not engage in 
such holy activity? Or again, how often don’t 
we find ourselves thinking that our prayers 
to God for pardon are the means by which 
we earn and obtain our forgiveness? The 
merits of Jesus Christ alone atone. 


D. Filling up the valleys (v.4). The val- 
leys are the low points in your life — those 
times when you feel so low in suffering you 
aren't sure even God can reach and help 
you; those moments when you curse the day 
of your birth because you are sure God has 
cursed you with unbearable affliction. Re- 
member, Christ descends into the valleys — 
to the humble and the poor He gives His 
grace. The mourners, the hungerers and 
thirsters after righteousness, receive His 
kingdom. 

E. Recognizing our frailty, it tells us that 
at best, we are still just fading grass (vv.6 
to 8). Like grass, our beauty fades. Like 
grass our mercy fades. That’s what the He- 
brew word here translated “beauty” means. 
How much like a fading grass is our human 
mercy. If we feel goodhearted and aren’t too 
busy or too much put out, we might be 
merciful. It’s always only for a little while. 
Our mercy is so much like a flower; it blooms 
quickly and is gone, replaced by the ugly 
weed of anger, hate, and selfishness. What 
a contrast! Our mercy is like the grass; God's 
mercy is like a towering mountain. The 
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proof is on that little hillock, Golgotha, 
where His Son gave up His life for our 
pardon and eternal safety. Like the grass we 
wither and die. Sooner or later the plant of 
our life is withered by the broiling sun of 
death. We fade and wither like the grass. 
Not so God’s Word. It stands forever, says 
Isaiah. Jesus, God’s Word in our flesh, is 
the Word that we trust when we begin to 
wither in death, for this living Word, this 
fleshly Word, has told us, “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life; he that lives and be- 
lieves in Me shall never die.” 


IV. It és a lifting voice, speaking God’s com- 
fort (vv. 1,2) 

A. Notice the repeated command, “Com- 
fort, comfort .. .” 

1. How much you really need comfort. 
You know you do — in those moments when 
your sins and sufferings overwhelm you and 
threaten to sweep you right out to your 
death in an angry sea of despair. 

2. God really wants to give you comfort. 
You don’t have to wring comfort from God. 
You don’t have to twist His arm and force 
Him to give it to you. He loves to com- 
fort people! 

B. This is a tender comfort (v.2). The 
picture here is of a bridegroom speaking soft 
words of love to his frightened bride. So 
God speaks to us. Yet He doesn’t just speak 
these words to us; He gives us a Word — 
Jesus, His Son, in our flesh, Jesus, who died 
and rose again that God might pronounce 
words of pardon and love over us. 

C. This comfort assures the end of our 
warfare. (The word for warfare here means 
time in military service. ) 

1. The war is over. Between you and 
God. By nailing the arms of Christ, His 
Son, to the cross God put down the arms of 
His wrath against your sins. The war is 
over! There is peace and pardon for all! 
Between you and all your other enemies: 
sin, pain, death, devil, hell. The war is over, 
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and you have won out over all these enemies 
—won out because Christ won the war 
for you! 

2. Therefore your time in the military 
is also over. No war, no time in service. 
Imagine the joy of a GI being discharged 
from the service. How he counts the days! 
How happy he is when that day comes! So it 
is with you. You are out of the service; no 
longer a soldier fighting sin, devil, death, 
and hell. The war is over. 

3. But it isn’t! You still have to struggle 
and fight against sin, devil, and hell. You 
still have to suffer and die! What's the 
solution? 

4. Christ. God’s pledge of the ultimate 
victory. Jesus is God’s Promise to you of 
final triumph over every evil. He is the 
assurance of the eternal peace which will 
one day be yours. In the meantime you have 
God’s weapon to win: your faith in Jesus. 
St. John calls our faith “the victory that over- 
comes the world.” 

D. This comfort contains God’s pardon. 

1. “There is abundant pardon. Double 
for all your sins.” Cf. Is.60:17; 61:7. In 
the light of this it seems probable that the 
word “double” here refers to God’s grace 
and not His punishment. For every sin, God 
gives two pardons, for where sin abounds, 
there God’s grace superabounds. He doesn’t 
barely cover our sins. He drowns them in 
the sea of His pardon 

2. This pardon is from the Lord’s hand. 
Indeed it is. The hand of God incarnate in 
Jesus Christ, the hand of God nailed to a 
cross to “nail down” your pardon and eternal 
joy. 

E. This is the comfort of a wonderful 
sight (v.5). 

1. You see God’s glory, of all places, in 
a straw bed—the baby Jesus. This child is 
born to be our way to eternal glory. 

2. You see God’s glory in a crucified and 
risen man. Recall the words of Christ just 
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before His Passion, “Father, glorify your 
Son.” How did God answer that prayer? By 
raising Christ up for all men to see — raising 
Him on a cross and out of a grave so that 
you might have glory with God forever. 
The hour of our Lord’s deepest shame was 
the hour of His greatest glory. 

Conclusion: This, then, is the Voice from 
the Desert. Hear it, believe it, and more 
than Christmas will be merry for you; your 
whole life will be merry, and above all, your 
life to come. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
DEUT. 18:15-19 


After hearing these words, about all you 

can say is 
What a Prophet! 

I. God raised Him 

A. The aged Moses was about to die. The 
people were perhaps wondering what would 
become of them after this great, strong leader 
would be no more. Therefore Moses prom- 
ised, “Don’t fret. God will raise up a prophet 
like me.” 


B. Indeed He did! Joshua, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Amos, Hosea, and finally Jesus of 
Galilee. Yes, God indeed raised Christ. But 
only after lowering— into a manger God 
lowered this Prophet and then into a life 
of poverty, pain, a life of humble service 
to all. What an incredible lowering this is! 
For ponder who it is that is being lowered 
(Job 38:4-29; Is. 40:12 f.). This is the God 
who shrinks Himself into a baby and then 
lowers Himself into a bed of straw for you. 
Think of the people for whom He lowered 
Himself: enemies, God haters, stubborn, stiff- 
necked; not friends or loved ones who cried 
for help — but His enemies. It’s so incred- 
ible, it could be only divine! 


C. God raised this Prophet on a cross. 
1. Like the copper snake (John 3:14). 
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Moses raised the snake on a pole; Jesus 
raised Himself. 

2. Like a magnet, He draws us to Him 
for pardon and heaven. He sets us in the 
right relationship with our brother. 

D. God raised this Prophet out of the 
grave. This is the greatest and most glorious 
raising of all! The raising that lifts us above 
our nagging fear of death—that lifts us 
above our despair of sin — that lifts us above 
our crushing burden. This raising of God’s 
Son on Easter raises us in victory over the 
devil, hell, and all our sins. 

E. God raised this Prophet up to His own 
right hand. 

1. There He prays for us. 

2. There He rules for us. 

3. From there He will return for us. 
Therefore be ready! 

F. By this raising of Christ onto a cross 
and out of a grave, we have 

1. A lowering of our sins. Our sins were 
lowered into His vacated tomb there to be 
buried forever. 

2. A raising of our sights (Col.3:1). 
Live every second, live through every trial, 
frustration, and tragedy in the light of 
eternity. 

3. A raising of yourself. Jesus promises, 
“Because I live, ye will live also.” 


II. This Prophet is like Moses and yet dif- 
ferent 


A. He is like Moses. 


1. Both served as go-betweens. Take the 
case of Moses. He represented the people to 
God. Standing beneath the flaming, shaking 
Mount Sinai, terrified Israel could say only 
one thing: “Moses, you talk to God for us. 
We can’t stand to get too close to Him, or 
we'll die! For we are combustible men, sin- 
ful men, and if we get too near this fiery 
God, we'll go up in eternal smoke.” And 
so Moses went to the mountaintop and 
talked to God for His people. That’s the 
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way it was during the 40 years of desert 
journeying; there was only indirect discourse 
with the Lord. Israel talked to God, dealt 
with God, only through Moses. 

He represented God to the people. It was 
through Moses that God rescued Israel from 
Egypt. Through Moses, God gave Israel His 
law. Through Moses, God led and cared for 
His people in the desert. Moses was God’s 
man for Israel. In his face the people saw 
the reflected — yet veiled — glory of the 
Almighty. 

Even so it is with Christ. He represents 
us to God. He stands for us before God, 
and He stands. With the Hebrew poet we 
too are forced to confess: “If you, O Lord, 
would mark our sins, who would stand?” Who 
can stand perfect and acquitted before God? 
One man can and does stand before God — 
stands absolutely pure and guiltless. That 
man is Christ. And the comfort of it all is 
this: He stands there for us, in our place; 
in Him God sees you. Christ represents us 
before God in His death. Instead of killing 
us all for our sin, sending us all to the 
death of hell, God’s justice was satisfied by 
one man, His only Son Jesus. His death is 
yours before God, the one you should have 
died but won't. Jesus represents you before 
God in His resurrection. Christ is ultimately 
you rising from the tomb; that’s the way 
God sees it; why shouldn’t you? Let’s face it. 
Parts and sections of people just don’t rise 
from the dead. It’s either all or nothing. The 
whole man or none of him. Jesus rose from 
the grave, and if He did, then so did you. 
For your Baptism put you in the raised 
Christ. 

He represents God to us. In his famous 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress,” Luther confesses 
of Christ: “and there’s none other God.” He 
is the God you know, adore, and trust. The 
writer to the Hebrews tells us that even 
as kings and presidents impress their images 
on a coin, so God has impressed His very 
image, Himself on the coin of Christ —on 
the flesh of Jesus. What a precious coin we 
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have in the manger. For this coin, this Christ, 
is God Himself giving Himself as the pay- 
ment for our sins. 

2. Both were on intimate terms with God. 
Moses saw God face to face; Christ lay on 
the Father’s bosom. So writes St. John. He 
lay on His Father’s bosom and came to in- 
terpret the Father to us — to be a living com- 
mentary on God. Yet Jesus didn’t just see 
God face to face; He was and is God’s Face 
for us to see, a face full of mercy and con- 
cern and love, a face for us to see in the 
night of sorrows and in the dark night of 
death. 

B. He is different from Moses. 

1. Moses went up to Sinai to speak with 
God for the people; Jesus went up to Calvary 
to die for all the people. On Calvary, God 
didn’t talk for a while with His Son; Christ 
called out, but His Father didn’t answer. 

2. Moses was willing to be blotted from 
God’s book of life in place of his people. 
Jesus wasn’t just willing to give His life 
for you— He did. 


Ill. This Prophet is one of us (v.15) 

A. This promise to Israel meant that they 
would always have plenty of preachers from 
their own midst. 

B. With joy in our hearts we say Jesus 
was indeed from our brothers and one of us. 
And above all, one with us — with us in all 
of our temptations and sufferings — with us 
in our death that we might be with Him and 
the Father forever. 


IV. This Prophet we must hear (vv. 15,19) 

A. Not merely in the preaching of the 
Word on Sunday morning or in private Bible 
study, 

B. But on the lips of our fellow saints. 
Christ speaks to us in people as they warn 
and admonish us in our wandering from the 
faith. Christ speaks to us in their good ex- 
ample and through their holiness of life. 
Christ is talking to us in the good advice and 
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counsel our fellow Christians give to us in 
life’s difficult corners. 

C. And in life’s events. Christ speaks to 
us in our prosperity saying, “Repent, for you 
don’t deserve this happiness; it is a pure gift 
of My grace.” Christ speaks to us in our 
afflictions. He is saying, “Get closer to Me. 
You are living too much by the bread of 
goods and not enough by the bread of My 
Word; you are becoming too independent 
and godless in your thinking and living.” 
Do we hear the Christ who speaks to us in 
our pains? Every pain, be it ever so slight 
and momentary, is the herald of death telling 
us to prepare to meet our God, to set our 
affections on things of the enduring world 
and not on the fast-fleeting world of goods 
of this life. Do you hear the Christ who 
speaks thus to you in your pains? God give 
us hearing ears. 


CHRISTMAS 
Is. 9:6 


For many of you tonight is the night. 
Tonight is that happy hour in which you 
take the wrapping off your Christmas pres- 
ents. And that is just what we want to do 
here during this hour of adoration. We want 
to unwrap our great gift from God, Jesus, 
the Child of Mary. And as we do so, our 
only words can be 


What a Present! 
I. Unto us a Child is born 


The greatest comfort and gladness in the 
fact that a baby has been born is ours when 
we can add the words “for us.” Don’t hold 
back! Go ahead and open this Present from 
God. It has your name on it, and you can 
be sure that you won’t exchange this Gift. 
There is nothing better suited to your liking 
or need. For this Child of Mary is just what 
you have been wanting and needing ever 
since you were old enough to feel your first 
fear of death, the pangs of your first-remem- 
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bered fault or suffering, the terror for an 
eternity of pain. Now we don’t have to 
want or need any more. We have this Pres- 
ent, this man Child of Mary, who delivers us 
from death, devil, hell, and sin. 


II. Unto us a Child ts born 


A child! How silly of God to send a child 
to do a man’s job, a man to do a superman’s 
job. You don’t defeat death and the devil 
with helpless babies and frail men. You need 
strong angels to do that. Everyone knows 
that! Everyone, that is, but God! Comment- 
ing on God’s apparently foolish wisdom in 
sending a frail man to conquer Satan, Lu- 
ther once said: “I often delight myself with 
that similitude in Job of an anglehook that 
fishermen cast into the water, putting on the 
hook a little worm. Then comes the fish and 
snatches up the worm and thereby gets the 
hook in his jaws, and the fisherman pulls 
him out of the water. Even so has our Lord 
God dealt with the devil. God has cast into 
the world His only Son as the hook and 
upon the hook has put Christ’s humanity as 
the worm. Then comes the devil and snaps 
at the man Christ and devours Him, and 
therewith he bites the iron hook, that is, the 
Godhead of Jesus, which chokes him, and all 
his power is thereby thrown to the ground. 
This is called divine wisdom.” 


III. Unto us a Son is given 


I am sure Isaiah would not object if we 
use the term of the New Testament and 
instead read, Unto us the Son is given. This 
is God’s only Child in the flesh of Jesus. 
In this fact lies the greatness of God’s Gift. 
We aren't getting a last-minute present from 
the Lord, one of the leftovers He couldn't 
give to anyone else, nor are we receiving a 
cheap present, a bargain bought by God at 
a reduced price. God didn’t have the prob- 
lems we have had during the past pre-Christ- 
mas days of who gets what. I say, God 
didn’t have this problem because He had only 
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one present to give, only one Son to offer. 
What a Present! 


1V. This Child will have sore shoulders 


He is going to carry the government. 
There are revolutionists abroad in this world 
of God: the devil and his followers, sin, suf- 
fering, and death. God, of course, cannot 
tolerate such a revolt against His rule, and 
so He sent Jesus by whom He crushes both 
the revolt and the revolters. Thus Jesus 
brings the rule of God back to a world once 
chained to Satan, sin, and suffering. He 
brings that rule back by submitting for 33 
long and painful years to the rule of human 
woe and weakness. He carries God’s govern- 
ment once again over the devil, death, pain, 
and every evil only because He once carried 
a cross on which He was then slain. That's 
how His shoulders got sore. His got sore 
that yours might be healed. The burdens are 
still backbreaking, the burdens of each day’s 
sins and miseries. Yet because Christ’s back 
once bled from the blows of a Roman 
scourge, because His back once gave out be- 
neath the weight of a crushing cross, we 
know that the load of our present pain will 
one day be completely lifted from us. 


V. Now to the name of this Child! 

A. He is a wonder of a counselor. This 
word “wonder” has in it the idea of some- 
one or something both beyond us and for us. 
For example, Moses called Israel’s deliver- 
ance at the Red Sea a wonder. It was a 
mighty act of God contrary to nature’s laws 
and for the good of God’s hard-pressed peo- 
ple. That’s what a wonder is, a miraculous 
rescue. 


1. It is small wonder, then, that Jesus is 
called a wonder. For this is an impossible 
Child, this virgin-born Baby. Impossible be- 
cause He is God and man joined together in 
One person. He is all man, subject to man’s 
sufferings, frailties, limitations, wants, weak- 
nesses, and death. He is all God with all of 
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God's love, power, wisdom, and glory. Jesus’ 
greatest miracle is what He is: full God and 
full man in one person. He is this miracle 
in order that He might perform the miracle 
of our rescue from devil, death, hell, and 
sin. It’s small wonder that Jesus is called 
a wonder. 

2. He is a wonder of a counselor. In Old 
Testament language, a counselor was the 
king’s by-stander, his adviser. Again, it is 
small wonder that Christ is called a coun- 
selor, for He stands by us in our temptations 
and sorrows. Yet He is more than a by- 
stander; He is our Burden Bearer. He doesn’t 
just stand by and give us His advice or sym- 
pathy. No, He shoulders our sins and suf- 
ferings, bears them to a cross, and there dis- 
poses of them for us. 

3. One of the first requirements of a coun- 
selor is that he should know what he is talk- 
ing about. Such knowledge comes through 
experience, and experience is just what Jesus 
has had plenty of —experience with our 
painful wrestlings against Satan, experience 
with all our trials and sufferings, experience 
even with our death, experience with an 
experience we will never know — the agonies 
of the damned. Armed with that experience, 
what a counselor our Lord makes as we turn 
to Him in our temptations and pains. And 
His counsel to us is not just words but grace 
to help in time of need. 


B. This Child is the mighty God. Cer- 
tainly to call this tiny Christ the mighty God 
demands every ounce of faith within us. For 
does this Child look much like the God 
painted by the ancient poet (Ps. 18:2, 7-15) ? 
This Child a rocklike God, when a rock 
could so easily crush Him in His helpless- 
ness? This Child our Shield when He must 
be shielded from harm and cold by His 
mother’s loving arms? This Child the Horn 
of our salvation, the God like a strong bull, 
whose horns will toss to the skies our ene- 
mies — death, hell, and sin? This frail Child 
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such a mighty, saving God? Only the voice 
of a valiant, daring faith can say, “Yes, in- 
deed!” 

1. And you know how we measure the 
might of this mighty God. Certainly we see 
His might as He rides the wings of the 
wind. But we see that might more as He 
rides a donkey into Jerusalem. For He rode 
into that city to carry a cross out of the city 
to Golgotha, there to die that our sins might 
go and God might come to us with His par- 
don and the pleasures of heaven. 

2. How shall we measure the might of 
God? By the fact that the earth rocks and 
reels and the mountains shiver at His anger? 
An impressive display, indeed, of His might! 
And yet we see that might more when Jesus 
died. Once again the earth reeled and rocked, 
split open so that buried saints might rise 
and thus furnish the first proof that by 
Christ's death death had died. How measure 
God’s might? By His mercy, His mercy that 
has rescued us from all of our afflictions. 

C. This Child is the everlasting Father. 
What a Present God gives us on Christmas 
Day! He is actually wrapping Himself up 
in the box of Christ’s flesh. We are not get- 
ting a present from God; we are getting God 
Himself as the Present. And so you know 
now how to respond if someone should ask 
you, “What did you get for Christmas?” 

D. This Child is the Prince of peace. 

1. That, you say, is the kind of prince 
I really want and need. For tensions within 
and without are driving me to the brink of 
a breakdown. That’s how you feel? Then 
I wonder if this is the Prince you want. For 
this is what He once said (Matt. 10:34-39). 
Our Lord here refers to the war that must 
be present in our lives as we battle with our 
own selfish flesh and the sinful, tempting 
world about us—as we fight to be dedi- 
cated to God and be different from the un- 
holy people about us —as we struggle to let 
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nothing, not even our loved ones, become 
dearer to us than the daily performance of 
God’s will. Paul knew this struggle as he 
wrote, “The good I want to do, I don’t do, 
and the evil I don’t want to do, I do. What 
a wretched man I am!” Or again, “The de- 
sires of our sinful mature are always con- 
trary to the desires of our better self, and 
these two natures are always at war.” You 
see, once you become a Christian, you are 
a split personality. Before, you were only one 
man—the devil’s man; now you are both 
God’s man and the devil’s man at the same 
time. And that means tension, war, and not 
peace! The tension of being torn between 
two wills —two ways, the way of God and 
the way of Satan. The more saintly you 
become, the greater you are torn in this 
tension. Yet for your comfort remember 
that this tension, this war between flesh and 
spirit, is a sure sign and proof that God is 
at work in you that you are one of His own. 
And isn’t that a peaceful thought? 


2. This peace that Christ gives is not, in 
His own words, the peace of the world, the 
peace of no pain, the peace of a contentment 
built on every possible material blessing. 
Christ’s peace is the power to bear pain and 
crosses with an undercalm and quiet based 
upon God’s promise that every pain is a bless- 
ing in disguise and that the pains we now 
suffer can’t even be compared with the glory 
to come. Christ’s peace is the peace of con- 
science, a peace which tells us that the war 
between the holy God and wicked us is now 
forever over. This is a peace which tells us 
that the Prince Himself was chastised with 
the pains of a cross so that we might have 
the peace of pardon and the joys of eternal 
life. And that peace no affliction can ever 
take from us. 

Conclusion: The wraps are off the Present. 
What a Present! 

Richmond Heights, Mo. 
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TO BE AND TO DO 


Under this heading Theology Today (July 
1960), with the permission of the publishers, 
the Highway Press, 6 Salisbury Sq., London, 
E.C. 4, presents to its readers a few para- 
graphs from Douglas Werner's book, What 
Is Evangelism? which appeared in 1959. We 
quote from them the following sentences 
because of their urgent appeal: “Every time 
we give Christ to men we receive him back 
again and perceive him to be yet greater 
than we knew before. That is the momentum 
of the evangelist and the wonder of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Jesus describes this task 
in picture terms: it is like a fisher of men, 
like a farmer sowing seed, like a shepherd 
seeking a lost sheep. Patience, skill, and 
persistence are required in ali these occupa- 
tions; they are essential also in the evan- 
gelistic mission of the church. For the 
shepherd goes on seeking the lost sheep 
until he finds it {italics in original}. The 
evangelist therefore is filled both with ex- 
pectancy and despair. His despair arises from 
a full assessment of the situation he con- 
fronts: a gang of wayward juveniles, a fac- 
tory canteen, a theater line-up, a vast Muslim 
city. How impossible it is for a mere man 
to convey the Gospel which will make sense! 
Only God himself can communicate it ef- 
fectively. But the expectancy of the true 
evangelist arises out of this certainty — that 
God does this and that he deigns to use 
men as his instruments. To have seen God 
at work once is to expect him to work al- 
ways, whether or not we see the results. It 
was not an American evangelist but St. John 
Chrysostom ... who wrote: ‘Nothing is more 
useless than a Christian who does not try 
to save others. .. . I cannot believe in the 
salvation of anyone who does not work for 
his neighbour’s salvation.’ ” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE CIRCUMCELLIONS OF HIPPO REGIUS 


Under this heading Hans-Joachim Diesner, 
Halle, in Theologische Literaturzeitung (July 
1960), endeavors to clarify this strange 
group of Donatist troublemakers from legal 
documents dating especially from the time 
of St. Augustine (A.D. 354—430), bishop 
of Hippo, North Africa, who no doubt was 
the most capable opponent of the Donatists 
and the circumcellions. The New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language defines 
a “circumcellion” as “one of a fanatical 
party of Donatists (4th and 5th centuries) 
of northern Africa courting death by deeds 
of violence.” 

Diesner tries to show that despite the vast 
literature on the circumcellions relatively 
little is known of these violent fanatics. The 
legal documents, however, seem to show that 
among them there existed a more moderate 
party which was by no means impoverished 
and of which even St. Augustine speaks with 
moderation. Incidentally Diesner’s article 
points out how great the harm was which 
Donatism inflicted upon the orthodox Chris- 
tian church and how its extreme fanaticism 
did its regrettable part to cause the church 
in North Africa at a later time to succumb 
to Islam. By comparison it also depicts the 
greatness of St. Augustine as a church leader 
who did his best to suppress circumcellionism 
and effect a reconciliation between Christian 
orthodoxy and Donatism. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Thiensville, Wis. — The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod’s participation in unity 
talks was strongly defended here by the de- 
nomination’s President, Dr. John W. Behn- 
ken of St.Louis, Mo. Speaking at an in- 
formal conference of conservative Lutheran 
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theologians from nine nations, Dr. Behnken 
referred to the Missouri Synod’s recent con- 
versations with the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and its plans for doctrinal discussions with 
the newly organized American Lutheran 
Church. “We are committed on the basis of 
Scripture to talk to these people,” he said. 
“The rest we will leave to God.” 

In a paper presented earlier, Dr. Behnken 
insisted that “isolation is never the answer” 
to the problem of relations with other Chris- 
tian churches, either Lutherans or other de- 
nominational families. “If Rome came to us 
with an honest invitation — which she hasn’t 
— to discuss doctrine and not just listen, 
I think we would be in duty bound to bear 
testimony,” he said. 

Representatives of the NLC and the Mis- 
souri Synod met in Chicago early in July in 
a three-day session to explore the theo- 
logical implications of inter-Lutheran co- 
operative relationships. A second meeting is 
scheduled in St. Louis Nov. 18—19. 

Ferrin, Ill.— This 100 per cent Lutheran 
community in Southern Illinois has been 
tentatively declared by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau to be the new center of population of 
the United States. The final decision con- 
cerning the exact center will not be made 
until next year. 

Ferrin is a town of 50 Lutheran residents, 
18 houses, one small supermarket, a grain 
elevator, a farm implement store, a church, 
and a parochial school. The recently built 
Lutheran school is the only school in the 
community. The congregation is affiliated 
with The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. The community has no ordinances, 
no crime, no juke boxes, no soda fountains, 
no filling stations, no movie theaters, and 
no saloons. But it does have quiet charm, 
motorists approaching the town on U. S. 
Highway 50 soon discover. 

On August 7 Dr. Robert Scharlemann, a 
former professor at Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity, was installed as pastor. William 
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Brandt, 24, a native of Nebraska and a grad- 
uate of Concordia Teachers College in Sew- 
ard, Nebr., teaches 27 pupils in the eight- 
grade school. 

Geneva.— A bibliography listing 54 of 
the modern languages in which Martin Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism is currently in print 
was published here by the Lutheran World 
Federation Department of Theology. De- 
partment director Vilmos Vajta said the list 
was not complete, but that it did “show 
something of the radiation of the Reformer’s 
work into the various cultural and geograph- 
ical areas.” 

The Small Catechism, Luther’s simple 
question-and-answer exposition of basic 
Christian doctrine, which has been used to 
prepare Lutheran youth for adult church 
membership in innumerable countries since 
the Reformation, is one of the most widely 
translated and published works of world 
literature, outstripped by few books besides 
the Bible. 

Over two thirds of the 54 languages were 
of the non-Christian areas of the globe, while 
only 17 were languages of Europe and the 
Americas. Listed were 22 African and seven 
Asian tongues, as well as eight of the Pacific 
island of New Guinea, where Lutherans have 
the largest Protestant mission in the world. 

Other writings of the Reformer were listed 
for 20 of the 54 languages. They included 
all but three of the 17 western tongues, but 
only six of the 37 Asian, African, and New 
Guinean ones. Significantly, the listed Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese versions of 
Luther’s writings were published not in 
Europe but in the Americas. 

Logically, the longest single-language list 
of writings is that of the Reformer’s mother 
tongue, German. It includes 24 single works 
and seven multivolume collections, headed by 
the monumental Weimar edition. 

Washington, D.C. — A Missouri Lutheran 
Navy chaplain has been selected for the rank 
of Rear Admiral. According to the Depart- 
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ment of Defense here, he is the first Lu- 
theran clergyman so honored. The promo- 
tion of Chaplain Joseph Floyd Dreith, who is 
presently officer in charge of the Navy Chap- 
lain School, Newport, R.I., is to become 
effective in June 1961. 

A native of Berthoud, Colo., the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod chaplain is a grad- 
uate of Concordia College, Oakland, Calif., 
and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Defense Department reported that he 
was appointed to the Navy Chaplain Corps 
in 1937. Since then he has served aboard 
the USS Arizona, USS Pensacola, USS Black 
Hawk, and USS Bunker Hill, in addition to 
many shore assignments. 

Chaplain Dreith is authorized to wear the 
Presidential Unit Citation, which was 
awarded the USS Bunker Hill for service 
from Nov. 11, 1943, to May 11, 1945, dur- 
ing World War II. He also has the China 
Service Medal, the American Defense Service 
Medal, the American Campaign Medal, the 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, with one 
silver star and four bronze stars, the World 
War II Victory Medal, and the National De- 
fense Service Medal. 

New York.—A pastor of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod who has been 
teaching at a college of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church has accepted an overseas as- 
signment from the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. The Rev. Rodney Dean Dannehl, 32, 
assistant professor of sociology and social 
work at Gustavus Adolphus College in Saint 
Peter, Minn., during 1959—60, will serve 
the LWF’s Department of World Service as 
director of its material aid program in Hong 
Kong. Appointed for a three-year term, he 
left for the Orient early in August. 

The bulk of the food and clothing dis- 
tributed by LWF/WS in the British Crown 
Colony is supplied by Lutheran World Re- 
lief, the material aid agency of the National 
Lutheran Council and of the Board of World 
Relief of the Missouri Synod. 
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LWR’s schedule of shipments during 
1960—61 to Hong Kong includes some 
1,000,000 pounds of powdered milk, 
2,500,000 pounds of rice, and 900,000 
pounds of corn meal from Government-do- 
nated surplus commodities. About 400,000 
pounds of clothing and substantial quantities 
of medicines are also sent annuaily to Hong 
Kong by LWR. 

The Rev. Mr. Dannehl will supervise the 
distribution of these supplies, working under 
the direction of the Rev. K. Ludwig Stumpf, 
senior representative in Hong Kong. 

Eshowe, South Africa. —Four Natal Lu- 
theran bodies whose mission backgrounds 
are of as many different nationalities joined 
at the Kwa Mondi mission station here in 
July to constitute a united provincial church. 
The resulting 160,000-member Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Zulu-Xhosa-Swazi 
Region is the first of several such regional 
united Lutheran bodies that are to be set up 
in the different provinces of the South 
African union and Southwest Africa, accord- 
ing to over-all unification plans. 

Merging Natal bodies are the Mankan- 
kanana Lutheran, Evangelical Lutheran Zulu, 
and Norwegian Lutheran Zulu churches, and 
the Zulu-Xhosa-Swazi Synod. They are re- 
lated, respectively, to the (American) Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church mission, Church of 
Sweden mission, Norwegian Missionary So- 
ciety, and (German) Berlin mission. 

The occasion was hailed in a telegram 
received here from Lutheran World Federa- 
tions headquarters in Geneva. “The LWF 
rejoices that missions from four nations and 
churches using three African languages have 
constituted a new Lutheran Church,” it said. 
The message was signed by LWF Executive 
Secretary Carl E. Lund-Quist and Director 
Arne Sovik of the Department of World 
Mission. 

Major issue debated at the assembly here 
was whether the new body should be headed 
by a president or a bishop. Opinion on the 
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question was divided among both mission- 
aries and African churchmen, and three al- 
ternatives were proposed by the Union 
Committee. Of the four merging bodies 
the Evangelical Lutheran Zulu Church has 
had a Swedish missionary bishop, the in- 
cumbent being the Rt. Rev. Helge Fosseus. 

Fifteen delegates from each of the four 
groups took official part in the assembly, 
whose main business was adoption of a pro- 
posed constitution for the united church. 
The gathering culminated several years of 
merger negotiations among these bodies, 
which functioned in overlapping territories, 
but which have long co-operated in educa- 
tional and evangelistic work. 

Not participating in the union action here 
were the (German) Hermannsburg mission 
church and the Free Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod. Hope was expressed, however, that 
the Hermannsburg body might later join the 
united church. 


Madras.— Dr. A. N. Gopal of Guntur, 
president of the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, has been elected president of 
the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India. He succeeds Dr. Rajah 
B. Manikam of Tiruchirapalli, bishop of 
Tranquebar and head of the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, who has filled the 
office for the past seven years. 

The 257,109-member church which Dr. 
Gopal heads is the largest Lutheran church 
body in this country. The FELCI is an as- 
sociation of ten such bodies, of which seven 
are member churches of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Also associated with it are five 
“co-operating missions,” all of which are 
agencies of LWF member churches in the 
West. 


One of the conference’s main items ot 
business was planning for the establishment 
of a new board of missions to be a unified 
supervisory agency for the missionary work 
which the FELCI’s member churches have 
been carrying on jointly both in India and 
abroad. Until now the work in this country 
has been under the Lutheran National Mis- 
sionary Society, while that in other countries 
has been under the FELCI’s Commission on 
Overseas Missions. 

Oslo. — Several Lutheran parishes in this 
area have embarked on the novel undertaking 
of playing hosts for one year to nationals 
from Asian and African churches to enable 
them to become familiar with Norway, par- 
ticularly her language and congregational 
life. 

The parish church of Rga, near here, has 
invited a young African— probably from 
Tanganyika — while the Ris and Ullern 
parishes of Oslo have invited a Chinese stu- 
dent who reached this country in June after 
a period of study in America. In both cases 
all the expenses of the young men’s stay in 
Norway are to be paid by members of the 
sponsoring congregations. 

The invitation to the African was extended 
through the Norwegian Missionary Society 
by two families of the Rga parish, both of 
which have young people of their own. He 
will stay six months with each family. 

The Chinese, Louis Yen, will give special 
attention to learning Norwegian. When he 
returns to Hong Kong he hopes to be able 
to translate Christian literature from the 
Scandinavian languages for the Lutheran 
Literature Society of that Far Eastern British 
colony. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND: A HISTORY. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. xxix + 386 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST MiINIS- 
TERS: CHURCH REFORM IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE. By 
William R. Hutchison. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959. xvii + 240 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

Unitarianism in Boston was the context 
the Transcendentalist movement arose in. 
Perry Miller has called it a “religious demon- 
stration”; Hutchison has documented this 
judgment with a prize-winning dissertation. 
The reissue of Frothingham’s study, first pub- 
lished in 1876, underscores the importance 
of the movement in American history. God- 
dard’s Studies in 1908, the more general 
study by Kern in the work edited by H. H. 
Clark, Transitions in American Literary H1s- 
tory, in 1953, and Perry Miller’s anthology 
of Transcendentalism, published in 1950, are 
three additional works which the student of 
this movement must note among a great 
number of other titles. 

Frothingham goes back to the beginnings 
of the movement in Germany; he traces it 
into France, England, and New England. 
There Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Theodore Parker, George Ripley, and others 
furthered it. The miracles question involved, 
among others, Ripley and Emerson; the con- 
fessional question, Theodore Parker. These 
questions are discussed particularly by Hutch- 
inson, who is concerned about the theological 
rather than the literary aspects of the move- 
ment. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


It may not be too provincial to point out 
in this journal that the Transcendentalist 
movement both in New England and in 
Germany is far removed from the Lutheran 
confessional movement, which was contem- 
porary with it and which was represented by 
the leaders of the early Missouri Synod. 

CARL S. MEYER 


RAMUS: METHOD, AND THE DECAY 
OF DIALOGUE. By Walter J. Ong. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. xix + 408 pages. Cloth. 
$10. 


Peter Ramus (1515—72), a French Prot- 
estant, whose influence was greater in Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and Puritan New 
England than in France, is largely responsible 
for putting “method” into a prominent posi- 
tion in the history of thought. Rudolph 
Agricola pointed the for men like 
Johann Sturm, Philip Melanchthon, and 
Peter Ramus. The Philippo-Ramists, the 
“Mixts,” were greatly concerned about sys- 
tems; the Puritans about plain style. Al- 
though there is no unified dialectic in 
Ramism, there is an emphasis on rhetoric 
and the classification of thought which men 
like William Ames, Philip Melanchthon, and 
their respective followers found useful. 

St. Louis University’s Ong has presented 
a valuable study for anyone interested in the 
history of ideas in the 16th century and the 
influence of these ideas on subsequent cen- 
turies. His footnotes cover 53 pages; his 
bibliography a mere 14, only because he 
published a Ramus and Talon inventory 
simultaneously with the present work. The 
work is readable, objective, incisive. 

CARL S. MEYER 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC CREED: AN ANALYSIS 
OF POLITICAL ETHICS. By Ursula M. 
von Eckhardt. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959. xvi + 414 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 


The title of Miss von Eckhardt’s work will 
sound unpromising to the theologian; even 
a political scientist might wonder about the 
subtitle. But the survey of the 18th century, 
the clear presentation of Jefferson's political 
theories, and the comprehensive analysis of 
leading political thinkers in England and 
America who wrote on the relationship be- 
tween government and the rights and duties 
of man make this work of more than average 
interest for the theologian and the political 
scientist. The subtitle is a challenge; the 
title a succinct thread that is woven into the 
strand of the political and social fiber of this 
nation. Political scientists and theologians 
alike will gain by the reading of this erudite, 
clear chapter in the history of an idea. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LIBERAL- 
ISM. By Guido de Ruggiero. Translated 
by R. G. Collingwood. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1959. xi + 476 pages. Paper. 
$2.45. 

The beauties of the author's style, it must 
be supposed, are reflected in the translator's 
smoothness, which makes de Ruggiero’s ac- 
count of liberalism in Europe in the 18th 
and 19th centuries read like an original. The 
author is thoroughly at home in the political 
thought of the times. He treats English, 
German, French, and Italian liberalism — 
the last, despite its acknowledged modest 
nature, in greatest detail. Prominent in his 
treatment is the question of religious liberty 
and with that the question of church-state 
relations. The work was first published in 
English in 1927. Its value as one of the 
most important treatments of the topic has 


increased over the years. CARL S. MEYER 


FROM HISTORY TO SOCIOLOGY: THE 
TRANSITION IN GERMAN HISTOR- 
ICAL THOUGHT. By Carlo Antoni. 
Translated by Hayden V. White. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. xxviii 
+ 249 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Antoni is director of the department of 
philosophy at the University of Rome. In 
six essays he discusses the transition in Ger- 
man historiography from historicism to so- 
ciology; he interprets this trend as a decline 
and a transformation from the philosophical 
to the empirical. Wilhelm Dilthey, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Friedrich Meinecke, Max Weber, 
Johann Huizinga, and Heinrich Wolfflin are 
the subjects of the six essays. The translator's 
introduction, “On History and Historicisms,” 
adds a seventh equally significant chapter. 
Benedetto Croce in the foreword of this 
volume says (p.iii): “I limit myself to 
recommending this exceedingly enlightening 
book by Antoni only to those who are seri- 
ously interested in the problems of philos- 
ophy, particularly to those who are interested 
in the problem of historical methodology.” 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 1307 TO 
1399. By May McKisack. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1959. xix + 598 pages. 
Cloth. 35s. 

In 16 well-rounded chapters Miss Mc- 
Kisack, professor of History at Westfield 
College in the University of London, re- 
counts and interprets the events in England 
from the beginning of the reign of the 
second Edward to the end of the reign of 
the second Richard. The 14th century in 
England is the century of the Battle of 
Bannockburn (1314), the beginning of the 
Hundred Years War (1337), the Black 
Death (1349), the Good Parliament 
(1376), and the Peasants’ Revolt (1381). 
It is the century in which Edward _ III, 
Edington, Wykeham, and John of Gaunt 
flourished. In this century John Wyclif 
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taught and wrote. Chapter X on “The 
Church, the Pope, and the King” and Chap- 
ter XVI on “Learning, Lollardy, and Lit- 
erature” are among the best in the book. 
The narrative is straightforward and clear; 
the synthesis is excellently done, as can 
be seen notably from the chapter on “Rural 
Society.” The whole volume, number 5 in 
Sir George Clark’s Oxford History of Eng- 
land, is first-rate in a first-rate series. 


CARL S. MEYER 


ASIA LOOKS AT WESTERN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Thomas Ohm. New York: Her- 
der and Herder, 1959. xvii + 251 pages. 
Cloth. $4.75. 

If those are right who assert that the 
destiny of mankind will be decided in the 
East, including the fate of Christianity, West- 
ern churchmen must ponder carefully how 
the church looks to Asian eyes. 

The present Roman Catholic compilation 
of representative viewpoints was originally 
published in 1948 under the title Asiens 
Kritik am abendlandischen Christentum. The 
lag in translation accounts for the fact that 
some of Ohm’s judgments are definitely 
dated. Less defensible is the kind of slip 
represented by his reference to “the Lau- 
sanne Conference of the World Council of 
Churches (1927),” twenty-one years before 
Amsterdam and the birth of the World 
Council of Churches. 


But such peccadilloes do not seriously de- 
tract from this useful compendium of Asian 
thought, lit up as it is with occasional pro- 
phetic insights such as (p.89): “Classical 
thought found adequate appreciation only 
after the victory of Christianity, the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle, in fact, only through 
St.Thomas Aquinas. Similarly the intellec- 
tual work of thinkers like Shankara may only 
find proper respect and understanding in the 
future. This also applies to pagan creeds.” 

Clericalism, organizationalism, rationalism, 
verbalism, and activism in Western Chris- 
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tianity are all targets of the Asian critique, 
but the severest condemnation is reserved 
for our lack of ethical power and moral 
performance. A Japanese Roman Catholic 
friend complained to Ohm, “Perhaps Chris- 
tians demand too little from themselves.” 
Especially those who believe that their sal- 
vation comes entirely as a free gift of God’s 
grace will therefore penitently pray for the 
power to demand much more from them- 
selves in witnessing Christ to the world by 
a consistent life as much as by a fluent lip. 
WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE GREAT SIOUX UPRISING. By C. M. 
Oehler. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xvi + 272 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

In Mankato, Minn., there stands a tablet 
recording the fact that on that spot 38 Sioux 
Indians were hanged for their part in the 
Sioux Uprising of 1862. In 1876 came 
Custer’s defeat. By 1890 the Indian Wars 
were at an end. Oehler has told the events 
of these 28 years in detail, soberly, with 
good documentation, and in a_ readable 
fashion. Stories of the Great Sioux Uprising 
belong to the lore of many Lutheran families 
of Southern Minnesota. CARL S. MEYER 


FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO. By 
Howard Hayes Scullard. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 450 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 

Despite the binding, this is a new and 
fresh work, based on the most recent re- 
search, and frankly opposed to many of the 
interpretations of Roman history common 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Scullard, well-known for his works on 
Roman politics, teaches ancient history in 
the University of London. In 1951 he wrote 
his History of the Roman World, 753 to 
146 B.C. In the present volume he carries 
Rome’s story down to A.D. 68. It is essen- 
tially a political (and military) history. 
Roman culture receives an adequate nod, 
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but it is only a nod. Christianity, like the 
other aspects of the cultural world of the 
time, is briefly but fairly portrayed. The 
footnotes (pp. 381—434) are extremely 
valuable! 

We recommend the book to anyone who 
would rethink his views concerning the po- 
litical world into which Christ came. 

W. W. OETTING 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN PREACH- 
ING. By Webb B. Garrison. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. 161 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

The author, president of McKendree Col- 
lege in Lebanon, IIl., is well known for his 
The Preacher and His Audience (1954). 
The volume attacks the question of the prep- 
aration of sermons prior to the point of 
organization and expression, at the level of 
gathering the initial material. One of the 
15 chapters deals specifically with the Bible 
as source, although many other sections in- 
dicate Biblical presuppositions or contexts. 
Interesting corollaries of culture and mood 
are interwoven with the discussion. The 
style is intensely personal and is at the 
opposite pole to textbook treatment. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE URBAN FRONTIER: THE RISE OF 
WESTERN CITIES, 1790—1830. By 
Raymond C. Wade. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 360 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, 
and Pittsburgh grew from small towns to 
major cities in the period between 1790 and 
1830. During this period they had to meet 
economic and social problems, such as trans- 
portation, commerce, protection, and educa- 
tion. These five cities did not follow the 
same pattern during this period, although 
there are some definite similarities in their 
transformation. Wade has given an excellent 
sketch of the development of these cities. 
His thesis that there was an urban frontier, 


equally as significant as the rural frontier, is 
well substantiated. Only in his treatment of 
religion and the churches is he disappoint- 
ing—at least to one interested in church 
history. CARL S. MEYER 


BUILD MY CHURCH. By Melvin L. 
Hodges. Chicago: Moody Press, 1957. 
128 pages. Paper. 39 cents. 
Missionaries who have read Hodges’ ear- 

lier pamphlet on The Indigenous Church 
will be glad to note that the field secretary 
for Latin America of the Assemblies of God 
foreign missions department has reworked 
this material for national pastors and Bible 
school students. It will be useful in the 
training of evangelists and unsalaried min- 
isters as well. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


DIE TUGEND- UND LASTERKATALOGE 
IM NEUEN TESTAMENT UND IHRE 
TRADITIONSGESCHICHTE UNTER 
BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG 
DER QUMRAN-TEXTE. By Siegfried 
Wibbing. Berlin: Verlag Alfred Topel- 
mann, 1959. xvi + 127 pages. Paper. 
DM 20.—. 


In this monograph the author takes up 
the problem of relating New Testament 
moral and ethical lists or catalogs (cf. Gal. 
5:16 ff. and Eph.5:3 ff.) to contemporary 
literature. 


The author relies heavily on Anton Vogtle’s 
comprehensive work (Miinster, 1936) for 
data in Stoic circles and late Jewish litera- 
ture, including Philo and the pseudepigrapha. 
The second major portion of his work takes 
up the evidence from Qumran. Here ab- 
stractions are proportionately greater than 
in the Old Testament, but the Hebrew mind, 
which recognizes no essential difference be- 
tween abstract and concrete, is apparent in 
the scrolls. Contrary to Hellenistic thought, 
which emphasizes the attainment of inner 
harmony, the Qumran documents affirm obe- 
dience to God. Homiletical aims shape the 
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asyndetic catalog form, whose material con- 
tent is prompted by Qumran’s dualism and 
eschatology. In his third section Wibbing 
discusses the New Testament lists. Formally 
the New Testament catalogs reflect no spe- 
cific dependence on Stoic lists. Materially 
the high incidence of abstractions reflects the 
trend in intertestamental Jewish literature. 
As at Qumran, we find a kind of dualistic 
structure in Paul’s catalogs, which are simi- 
larly eschatologically conditioned. The great 
difference between Paul and Qumran, how- 
ever, lies in the relation between demand 
and deed. Paul roots the Christian’s behavior 
pattern in his new existence as a redeemed 
child of God. The desirable moral act is 
a sign of the xatvi xtiotcs. 

This study adds further support to a grow- 
ing conviction among New Testament schol- 
ars that the headwaters of Pauline thought 
are not all gathered at Athens. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


JERUSALEM UND ROM IM ZEITALTER 
JESU CHRISTI. By Ethelbert Stauffer. 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. 164 pages. 
Paper. Swiss Fr. 2.80. 


JESUS: GESTALT UND GESCHICHTE. 
By Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: Francke Ver- 
lag, 1957. 172 pages. Paper. Swiss Fr. 
2.80. 


DIE BOTSCHAFT JESU: DAMALS UND 
HEUTE. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: 
Francke Verlag, 1959. 215 pages. Paper. 
Swiss Fr. 3.80. 


Even a time machine would have difficulty 
competing with these three volumes in re- 
capturing the spiritual atmosphere and _po- 
litical and social climate of the first century 
of our era. A coin, a brief inscription, a few 
lines from Statius or Virgil —all that other- 
wise carries the odor of learned fungi — 
somehow leaps into life under this scholar’s 
wand. 

In Jerusalem und Rom Stauffer utilizes 
with telling effect pagan and Jewish sources 
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to clarify the theological issues in the Gos- 
pels and the conflict of Jesus Kyrios with 
the synagog in a land claimed by Kyrios 
Caesar. In Jesus: Gestalt und Geschichte he 
endeavors, through the liberal use of docu- 
mentation dealing with the circumstances, 
situations, and phenomena that play a role 
in the history of Jesus, to pierce the veil of 
theological tendentiousness that interpene- 
trates the Gospel accounts. With such as- 
sistance Stauffer claims that one can gain 
possession of objective controls to distinguish 
between truth and creative composition in 
the Gospels. He demonstrates the technique 
by subjecting to careful scrutiny the validity 
of D. Strauss’s five classical objections to the 
historicity of the census recorded in Luke 2. 

In addition to indirect sources, Stauffer 
draws on Jewish texts which directly refer 
to Jesus, on the principle that when two 
lines of tradition — especially when they are 
independent of each other — agree on spe- 
cific points, there is a strong possibility that 
they accurately reflect a historical situation. 
Thus he examines the historicity of Jesus’ 
use of Ps.22:2 in the light of Talmudic 
references to Ps. 22 in association with Esther, 
and concludes that these references clearly 
reveal anti-Jesus polemic. 

Die Botschaft Jesu: Damals und Heute 
points up the radical, revolutionary character 
of Jesus’ proclamation. Stauffer restores the 
original luster of many of our Lord’s sayings 
by polishing them with the help of Jewish 
views on similar subjects. The positive note 
in Jesus’ statement of the Golden Rule, he 
observes, is not new. Homer’s Calypso long 
before expressed a similar sentiment (Od. 
5:188-91; see also Isocrates, Nicocles, 62), 
but on Jesus’ lips it is creative, dynamic, 
programmatic, and in sharp contrast with 
Hillel’s passive, negative legalism. 

The reader who keeps in mind that Stauf- 
fer’s Tannaitic documentation comes from 
the postapostolic period and that Jewish 
polemic may confirm a Christian tradition 
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without guaranteeing its origin in the history 
of Jesus, will reap great dividends from these 
volumes. The wealth of documentation in 
the form of footnotes at the end of each 
volume permits the more curious reader to 
check on the author’s conclusions, while the 
arrangement of the contents permits the non- 
specialist to read without pedantic intrusions. 
Except in the footnotes, all the ancient texts 
are given in translation. 
FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE CO- 
LOSSIANS AND PHILEMON: AN IN- 
TRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY. 
By Herbert M. Carson. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1960. 112 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
This commentary, like its predecessors in 

this series, is designed for lay Bible students 

and offers a judicious selection of inter- 

pretive tradition. Sunday school teachers 

especially should be edified by it. 
FREDERICK W. DANKER 


EINHEIT OHNE VEREINIGUNG. By Leo 
A. Zander. Translated from the Russian 
by Reinhard Slenczka. Stuttgart: Evange- 
lisches Verlagswerk, 1959. 321 pages. 
Cloth. DM 18.50. 

Zander, a Russian Orthodox, studied at 
Leningrad and Heidelberg, taught at the 
Universities of Perm (1918) and Vladivos- 
tok (till 1922), and in 1925 joined the 
faculty of the Russian Orthodox Institute in 
Paris. He has been active in the ecumenical 
movement for more than 30 years. His learn- 
ing and experience are reflected in the pres- 
ent volume. 

Zander is fully aware of the theological 
and practical boulders that lie in the path 
of church union, particularly also of those 
created by the uncompromising position of 
his own church. Conscious of these difficul- 
ties, he does not propose a plan of union. His 
purpose is not to solve the problems con- 
fronting the churches in their efforts to 
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unite, but to systematize and to formulate 
them. He modestly aims to render a service 
to ecumenical thinking, not to govern it. In 
suggesting unity without union the author is 
not in step with many members of his group, 
but he is sure to find many in agreement 
with him who know how to differentiate 
between the church of the creeds and the 
church as it appears in its outward denom- 
inational organizations. 

Edmund Schlink, who wrote the preface, 
regards this book as the most comprehensive 
and lively discussion of the ecumenical move- 
ment from the Orthodox point of view, 
which has so far been published. With this 
favorable evaluation many readers will agree. 

Readers who prefer their theology in Eng- 
lish can turn to the edition published in 1952 
by Victor Gollancz in London, Vision and 
Action, the Problems of Ecumenism. 

L. W. SPITZ 


MANUAL OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By A. Tanquerey. Translated by J. Byrnes. 
New York: Desclée Company, 1959. 
2 vols. xix + 436; xv + 462 pages. 
Cloth. $9.75 the set. 

The present Manual is a translation of 
Tanquerey’s well-known Brevior synopsis the- 
ologiae dogmaticae, which has gone through 
no less than eight editions and for years has 
been used as a textbook in Roman Catholic 
dogmatics classes. The book is a model in 
clarity and system in presenting Roman 
Catholic dogmatics. One wishes that theo- 
logians of other denominations would more 
often speak with such brevity and precision. 
The method of the manual is simple: the 
presentation of the question under discussion; 
the thesis; proof from Scripture, tradition, or 
reason; the consideration of various problems 
and aberrations. The theology of the book 
is conservative, derived mainly from Aquinas 
and the Church Councils. The manual may 
be recommended as one of the best intro- 
ductions to Roman theology. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 











